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_ HOW TO MAKE THE CORN CROP PAY. 


| S A result of a number of years’ work, the Mississippi Experiment | in their place, ever alone safely be depended upon as the most economical 
i] Station has found the average cost per acre of growing corn to be | means of doubling our yields of corn. As supplementary sources of 
l] $12.50. This includes no charge for fertilizers, and, as the aver- 


jage Southern farmer uses fertilizers on his corn crop, it may be as- 
|/Sumed that the average per acre cost of production over the entire South | them as a source of nitrogen for corn is poor economy. 
|| will be in the neighborhood of $15. Then since the South during the Our choice then would be a rank growth of bur or crimson clover to 


|Hast ten years has averaged little more than fifteen bushels per acre, it | turn under for every acre that goes in corn. Here too the embarrass- 
|follows that on an average 


the corn we have raised has |= + ee . ar 
cost us around a dollar per 
‘bushel. 
| If this has been the aver- 
age cost, how about the 
||thousands and thousands of 
jlacres that have made less 
|\than the average? We have 
jall seen them—runty, neg- 
‘lected, weed-infested patch- 
\les of the ‘‘little yaller kind’’ 
\jof corn that actually fail to 
j\make enough to pay for the 
\iseed and fertilizer used. Of 
||course the fellow who farms 
jin this way can better af- 
jford to buy his corn than 
\iraise it; but we are inclined 
ito think that such a farmer 
thas missed his calling, and 
‘that he would be better em- 
ployed working for wa- 
\ges ata dollar a day, where 
his employer can do the 
heavy thinking for him 

But these facts are not 
larguments against our rais- 
ling corn; rather they indi- 
icate that until we double 
jour present average yields 
we are going to find corn 


jraising a mighty poor busi- A DOUBLE CROPPING SYSTEM THAT PAID 


Iness. This brings us around Corn and soy beans on farm of J. D. Carmichael, Sunny South Ala. These are growing on land from which the same year had been taken three tons per 
Ito the undeniable truth that acre of hay from a mixture of oats, vetch and crimson clover 


ithe farmer who only makes average yields, ing fact bobs up that we haven't these 
iwhether they be of corn or cotton, is never ; clovers for every acre; but we do believe 
going to do anything more than break even, DON T FAIL TO READ— = that they are within easier reach of the 
\if he be fortunate enough to keep out of Cotton Prices and Acreage Reduction . 3 average farmer than the required amount of ° 
idebt. The ten-bushels-of-corn per-acre man Facts for Corn Growers . . . . - + 10] stable manure. 
jis generally the man who averages a third of Forage Crops That Are Good . .. . 6 


la bale of cotton, and a l:fetime of poverty | Get the Boys Over Sixteen to Join the 

lis all that such yields can ever mean. es eae Bars a gg ee: ee 
| What’s the remedy? If we*had ten loads Last Call for Saving the Clover Seed. . 10 | cribs from Iowa to Dixie: see that hereafter 
lof stable manure to go on every acre that More Forage Crops on Every Farm . . 5 every acre of your corn follows a crop of 
igoes in corn this year we believe we'd have | Not a Single North Carolina County clover plowed under. Good seed is impor- 
lan almost certain means of doubling our Feeds Itself . . . . - « « + - + 10} tant, thorough preparation and cultivation 
icorn crop. The trouble here is that we Organize a Marketing Association Now. 11 | are necessary; but the greatest problem of 
ihaven’t the manure, and the simple truth is | Ten Livestock Suggestions for May . . 8 | alt is getting and keeping rich land. Bur 
||that we can't afford to continue to buy corn | Thinning Apples and Peaches . .. . 7 | and crimson clovers, crops that are at home 
jjuntil we have enough livestock to produce | Twelve Things to Doin May ... . 4] Onevery well drained soil from Virginia to 


\| sufficient manure to double our corn yields. Uncle Cornpatch Presents a Problem . 10 Texas, furnish the means. 
Are you going to use them hereafter? 


7 
| 


plant food, particularly as sources of phosphorus and potassium, we 
never expect to be able to do without commercial fertilizers; but to use 





























Here, as we see it, is the key to profi- 
table corn crops in the South and the solu- 
tion of the problem of moving our corn 
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|| Nor can commercial fertilizers, while valuable 
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When the Sun “Beats Down” 
On Field and Highway 


B.V.D. 


will keep you cool and better fitted to withstand the discom- 
fort of the heat. Its loose cut ‘“‘invites’’ the air to your 
pores and gives you free, easy ‘‘limb-action’’. Its wear- 
resisting fabrics are light onthe body and durable to an 
extreme. There’s no ‘‘check to your energy’’ in B.V.D. 


Ask the nearest store to sell you B.V.D. For Safety’s Sake, 
see that it bears This Red Woven Label 
Undershirts and | 1 “te hae - % ; 
Knee Length Draw- 1 >. * : > 


ers, 50c. and up- SRE 
wards the Garment. 1 BEST RETAIL TRADE 3 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 6 Santen Countries) 


B.V.D Coat Cut B.V.D. Union Suits 


(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30- 
07) $1.00 and up- 
wards the Suit. 


Then you'll £now you’ re getting real value-giving undergarments. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


ROOFING 


rs F} Patent Interlocking Device 
oow / Freight Prepaid 


54 mpi é 


“*‘/CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Lowest Prices Ever Offered 
ON BEST ROOFING MADE 


LIGHTNING-PROOF, LEAK-PROOF, RUST-PROOFP 


Prevents warping and buckling, Nail heads covered. No 
special tools or expérience needed to lay this roofing. 

LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, we sell direct to you. Save the middle-mans 
profit by sending orders direct tous. Postal card will bring samples and prices. 





Farm Outbuildings Plans 


That Masterful Book, “CYPRESS FOR ALLFARM NEEDS,” Contains 


8 SETS OF ORIGINAL ARCHITECTS PLANS 


_ for buildings on the farm, and the 


Book Is Free 


This Book Contains Full Plans and 
Detail Drawings for: 

LARGE STOCK BARN, 24 stalls, with 
Silo, 3 Drawings. 

GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, 4 drawe 
ings~easy to build. 

“YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, 
two drawings, 

DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, two 
drawings, simple enough. 

DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawi le 
Needed on every ried en ee 
HOG HOUSE, two drawings, most 

practical ever designed. 
FRAME SILO, four drawings, “Even Temperature” Silo. 
SMALL CONSERVATORY, four drawings, cheap to build. 

















Clip out the coupon and send to us, we send the book 
gladly. Also you may get the Barn Book, Vol. 4; 
Carpentry Book, Vol. 36. “‘All Farm Needs Book”’ is 
Vol. 20, and they have real, permanent value to you. 
Vol, 37 is the new Silo Book, and it is an authority on 
the subject. 


Bettcr Clip and Mail Coupon Tonight 


So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n 133 
(Please address nearest office) 


Please send me at once “‘Cy- 
press for All Farm Needs" Book, 
Vol. 20, Cypress Pocket Library. 
Free to me. 








Bidg.,Jacksonville,Fia. 
= a 133 Hibernia Bank 
Bidg..New Orleaas, La. 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


Pp your advertisement in The 
rogressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Bele fF armer 
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One of the most significant 
facts of our telephone progress is 
that one-fourth of the 9,000,000 
— in the Bell System are 
rural. 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances be- 
tween farms are reckoned in 
miles as the crow flies, the tele- 
phone brings every one as close 
as next door. Though it be half 
a day’s journey to the village, the 
farmer is but a telephone call 
away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” 
the farms of the country were so 
many separated units, far re- 
moved from the centers of popu- 
lation, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for com- 
munication. 


But, as the telephone reached 
out beyond cities and towns, it 
completely transformed farm life. 
It created new rural neighbor- 
hoods here, there and every- 
where. 


The Bell System has always rec- 
ognized rural telephone develop- 
ment as an essential factor of 
Universal Service. It has co-op- 
erated with the farmer to achieve 
this aim. 


“The result is that the Bell 
System reaches more places than 
there are post offices and includes 
as many rural telephones as there! 
are telephones of all kinds in 
Great Britain, France and Gere 
many combined. 


Stretching to the farthest cor- 
ners of the states, it brought the 
remotest villages and isolated 
places into direct contact with 
the larger communities. 


Today,the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Unwwersal Service, 





STURDY TOOLS| 
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Here is a Keen 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 
properly curved tines 
of finest steel, tempered 
like a watch spring. 
When this fork is sunk into a well 
settled bunch of long hay, a man’s 
strength is needed at the end of the handle. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


—hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch tools, manure 
hooks, potato hooks and’ bush hooks—are all 
guaranteed for quality and the dealer is author- 
ized to refund the price of any unsatisfactory 
Keen Kutter tool. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. ’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer’ s, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Leuls NewYork Philadelphia Toledo Minneapolis SiouxCity Wichita 


qi0z Avy 
00'T$ 907g 
Kee vy ON 


Send for our 
Garden Tool 
Booklet 
No. R 1646. 








GET UP A CLUB, SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








The Friend Is Right—‘‘No Ticks, No 
Tick Fever” 


N Alabama reader writes as fol- 

lows: “My friend says every 
cow that has tick fever must get the 
fever from the bite of the tick. I 
contend that a cow turned into a pas- 
ture where cows are dying from tick 
fever is likely to catch the fever from 
the infected cows without being bit- 
ten by ticks.” 

There is abundant evidence to 
prove that the friend is right: Under 
natural conditions, the ticks must get 
on an animal and introduce the dis- 
ease-producing organisms, by biting 
or fastening themselves to that ani- 
mal. Of course, the disease can be 
produced in a susceptible animal by 
artificially inoculating such an ani- 
mal with the blood of an infected 
cow; but this does not occur natur- 
ally and, therefore, in practice, the 
statement, “no ticks no tick fever” 
holds absolutely true. No matter how 
long or closely a susceptible cow may 
associate with a diseased one, un- 
less ticks get on the susceptible cow 
and bite her there will be no trans- 
mission of the disease. The germ, in 
nature, is only introduced into the 
system of the susceptible cow 
through the bite of one kind of ticks. 
This is so well established and so 
generally known, that it is no longer 
necessary to cite the abundance of 
proof available. 





Good Preparation More Imporiant 
Than Early Planting 


HE best time to plant spring crops 

is a difficult problem of much im- 
portance, about which there is great 
difference of opinion. There is each 
season a “best time,” but no one can 
know just when that is until the sea- 
son is well advanced. 

The problem is viewed differently 
by different farmers. One will insist 
that planting should begin as early 
as the ground can be made ready and 
there is no longer great danger of in- 
jury from frost. Others argue that 
there is no benefit from putting seed 
in the ground until growing condi- 
tions are favorable, and that time 
spent on cultivating the soil before 
the crop is planted means that much 
less cultivation afterward. 

When planting of cotton and corn 
is done with two-row planters, or 
even with one-row planters, it is a 
rapid process and there is little 
force in the argument that planting 
must begin far in advance of the best 
time in order to permit of the work 
being completed before too late. 
There is usually little difference be- 
tween the growth and maturing of a 
crop of cotton planted April 20 and 
May 1, or between corn planted 
April 1 and April 10. 

While the crop put in the ground 
at the best time, or as soon as con- 
ditions are favorable for growth, will 
usually yield best, much corn and 
some cotton are planted too early in 
the South; too early for the best 
yields and earlier than is necessary 
for the most effective work. A crop 
planted 10 days after the usual early 
date will, if planted on well prepared 
land, grow more rapidly, mature 
about as early, yield better and be 
cultivated at less expense. There is 
little if any gain from putting seed 
in the ground until soil and weather 
conditions are favorable for growth, 
and a crop planted 10 days later than 
the “best time” on well prepared soil 


will give better returns than one 
planted 10 days earlier than the “best 
time” on poorly prepared soil. 
Granting all the advantages that 
may be shown to result from early 
planting, it still remains a fact, that 
with our long growing seasons good 
preparation of the soil is of more im- 
portance than early planting. 





Green Rye, Oats and Wheat Not In- 
jurious When Grazed 


LTHOUGH we have advised the 
use of green rye, oats, wheat and 
barley for grazing, probably hun- 
dreds of times during the last few 
years, our readers frequently ask 
us if grazing these crops will in- 
jure pigs, mares, and other livestock. 
One mail brings us the following 
inquiries: “I have a young mare due 
to foal in 15 days; will grazing green 
rye injure her or her colt?” “I have 
some wheat; will it hurt pigs to graze 
it while it is green?” “A neighbor 
says it will kill my pigs to graze green 
oats; what do you think about it?” 
Green rye, oats, wheat, or barley 
will not injure any animal that grazes 
it when green, any more than will 
any other green forage plant. Most 
of our livestock is “hurt” by not hav- 
ing these crops to graze, rather than 
by grazing them. Any animal not ac- 
customed to green feed might injure 
itself if turned on a luxuriant growth 
of these crops when hungry, just as it 
might be if turned on any luxuriant 
growth of green grazing plants. But 
this is rare and is probably not the 
cause of the existence of the popular 
error that green rye, oats and wheat 
will injure livestock grazing them. 
The reason is probably that people 
sometimes lose animals when grazing 
these crops, just as they do when no 
such crops are grazed. Not knowing 


°the cause of the trouble, they follow 


the common tendency and charge the 
loss to the “new” feed. Green oats, 
wheat and rye are as harmless for 
grazing as any other grazing plants. 





Johnson Grass a Good Hay Plant, But 
Almost Impossible to Get Rid of 


WOULD like to know something 

about Johnson grass: Of its feed- 
ing value as hay; whether it can be 
killed out when one wants to farm 
the land; does it build up land; would 
you advise sowing it?” 

The digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of Johnson grass and timothy 
hay are given for comparison: 





John- 
son 
Grass 


Lbs. 
Digestible Protein 2 


Carbohydrates-.----- 45.6 . 
0. r 


Timo- 
thy 


Lbs. 
2 














We regard it as practically impos- 
sible to eradicate Johnson grass from 
a farm when once well scattered over 
it. Of course, it can, with much per- 
sistent work, be killed in an open 
field; but it seeds freely and on ditch 
banks, in fence corners and other 
waste places it is almost certain to 
make seed and continue to exist in 
those places, with the ever present 
probability of spreading all over the 
farm. 

Johnson grass adds no plant foods 
to the soil. That is, all the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium it uses in 
its growth it takes from the soil, but 
since it makes a great mass of un- 
derground stems or rootstocks and a 
vigorous growth above ground, it 


gathers large quantities of plant 
foods from the soil and these are 
stored up in the plants. When these 
plants or parts of plants die they 
quickly decay and set free plant foods 
they contain to feed other plants. In 
this way by storing up humus in the 
soil and in rendering plant foods more 
available for other crops Johnson 
grass improves land, but it does not 
improve the soil as legumes (clovers, 
peas, beans, etc.) do by gathering ni- 
trogen for their use from the air. 
We would not sow Johnson grass 
on a farm where we expected to ever 
want to cultivate such row crops as 
corn and cotton. As a hay grass, 
however, we know of no equal to 
Johnson grass. Its yields are large 
and the quality of the hay is in every 
respect the equal of timothy. As a 
pasture grass it is also of value, but 
when pastured closely or cut for hay 
for a few years the growth becomes 
less vigorous and it should be plowed 
up, or possibly cultivated for one 
year. At least, if it is desired to cul- 
tivate the land it will be found that 
the Johnson grass will give much less 
trouble after it has been mowed or 
pastured closely for several years. 





Estimating the Capacity of Silos 


READER says he has bought “a 

silo, 14 feet in diameter and 30 
feet high, which the seller guaranteed 
to hold 100 tons of silage.” 

This reader has also seen our esti- 
mates of the capacity of silos of dif- 
ferent sizes (Reference Special, 
March 6, 1915) and says our estimate 
of the capacty of such a silo is 73 
tons. 

The weight of silage which such a 
silo will hold will, among other things, 
depend on the condition of the corn. 
If the corn is green and contains 
much water it will weigh more than 
if fairly mature. If the corn is cut 
into short lengths, say one-half inch, 
it will pack better and more can be put 
in than when cut three-fourths to one 
inch in length. If the corn is put in 
slowly and well tramped or packed 
the silo will hold a larger tonnage. If 
the silage is allowed to settle and is 
then refilled once or twice, there will 
be less space left unfilled at the top 
after settling and more silage will be 
put in. 

When well filled with properly ma- 
tured corn, such a silo will probably 
contain silage that will average about 
35 pounds to the cubic foot and there 
will usually remain at least three feet 
unfilled at the top. 

The following is our method of es- 
timating the capacity of a silo: 

The radius is one-half the diameter 
of 14 feet), or 7 feet. 

Square the radius: 7X7=—49, 

493.1416 (The circumference 
times the diameter) 
feet—surface, 

153.9384 X30 (height) —4,618.152 cu. feet. 

4,618.152*35 (weight of a cubic foot of 
silage) =161,635.32 pounds silage. 


161,635.32 divided by 2,000 (pounds in a 
ton) =80.818 tons. 

80.818 tons, less 10 per cent or one-tenth 
(3 feet unfilled at top)=72.736 tons of 
silage as the estimated capacity of this 
silo, 


(% 


is 3.1416 
-153.9384 square 


If our reader puts 75 tons of silage 
in his 14x30 silo he will do well. Even 
if we estimated that the silage in such 
a silo would weigh 40 pounds to the 
cubic foot, which it almost certainly 
will not do, then this silo would only 
hold 92.36 tons if completely filled 
after settling had taken place. If it 
settles three feet the silo will only 
hold about 83 tons, even if green 
enough and sufficiently well packed to 
weigh 40 pounds to the average cubic 
foot. 

As a general rule it will be found 
advisable to deduct from 20 to 25 per 
cent from the estimated capacity of a 
silo, if the actual weight of silage is 
desired. 


COTTON PRICES AND ACREAGE 
REDUCTION 


Whatever the Price, the Farmer Is 
Foolish Who Raises Cotton to Buy 
Dollar Corn 


QUESTION that is often asked 

me these days is, will the advance 
in the price of cotton result in much 
less reduction of acreage? Many 
farmers actually believe that this ad- 
vance in price is the direct result of 
an effort on the part of speculators 
and spinners to induce the farmers to 
plant more cotton. There is probably 
little foundation for that belief. 

The fact is there never was any 
good reason for cotton selling for 
less than nine to ten cents a 
pound. There never was any reason 
to suppose that the foreign demand 
would be less than in years when 
there was no war. Only about 16 per 
cent of the spindles of the world are 
in Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
France, and over 60 per cent of the 
spindles of the world are in England 
and the United States. Moreover, 
there was never before a time in the 
history of the world when cotton and 
cotton goods were destroyed as rap- 
idly as since the beginning of the 
present war. 

Those who sold cotton for less than 
present prices may justly attribute 
their loss to the cotton spinners of 
America—not those abroad—who nats 
urally and, as business is generally 
conducted, rightfully sought to buy 
their raw material as cheaply as pos- 
sible; to the inexcusable “hammer- 
ing” practiced almost universally by 
all who are engaged in handling cot- 
ton for the American farmer; and to 
the readiness with which the bankers 
and business men of America become 
panic-stricken at the approach of 
changed business conditions. 

After the first few months of the 
war, aS soon as adjustments of ship- 
ping and financial matters to the 
changed conditions could be made, 
more cotton, instead of less, even 
under adverse conditions, has been 
exported, because more cotton and 
cotton goods are being destroyed. 
This is not an after-thought, but has 
been my position, repeatedly express- 
ed, from the outbreak of the war. 

The late increase in prices may 
cause more cotton to be planted than 
would have been if prices had re- 
mained low, but the increase in price 
has not been brought about for that 
purpose. Moreover, the production 
of feed and food supplies is of much 
more importance than the reduction 
of the cotton acreage, because these 
supplies can be grown without mate- 
rially decreasing the production of 
cotton, 

I am frequently asked to give an 
opinion on the reduction of the cot- 
ton acreage this year. This is deal- 
ing in “futures” to an extent which 
may at least be regarded as “unsafe”; 
but I may state that in 1894 we in- 
creased the acreage about 21 per cent 
and on December 1 cotton was worth 
4.6 cents. After this large increase in 
acreage and after selling cotton for 
4% cents we reduced the acreage in 
1895 14.8 per cent. This is the largest 
decrease in acreage that has been 
made in 25 years. We prefer to let 
our readers draw their own conclu- 
sions as to the reduction in acreage 
this year; but we repeat that the 
most important matter in this con- 
nection is that Southern farmers pro- 
duce their food and feed supplies, for 
it is not profitable to grow 10-cent 
coiton to buy dollar corn. 





A reader wants to know where he 
“can get some of the old, red-eyed, 
October, cornfield beans to plant this 
spring.” Who can tell us? 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F.MASSEY 








Cold Storage for Sweet Potatoes 


RE sweet potatoes ever kept in 
cold storage like Irish potatoes?” 
Never, for putting sweet potatoes 
‘into ordinary cold storage would very 
quickly destroy them. After drying 
off at a high temperature the sweet 
potato must be kept as near 50 de- 
grees as practicable, while Irish po- 
tatoes will keep best at about 35 de- 
grees 





Early Garden Peas 


HEN is the proper time to plant 

English peas for canning? I am 
very much interested in ‘What Farm- 
ers Want to Know’ in The Progres- 
sive Farmer.” 

Had you signed your name I would 
have sent a reply by mail. The time 
for planting English peas is in Jan- 
uary or February. Planted late they 
will not amount to much, as the hot 
weather soon burns them up. Mine 
are now ready to bloom, and will be 
blooming before this is printed. 





Brome Grass 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me the value of brome grass as a 
forage crop.” 

I suppose that you refer to the 
awnless brome grass about which 
much has been said of late years. It 
has been found valuable in the semi- 
arid sections of the West, but all ex- 
periments I have seen and read of in 
the South show that it has little value 
here. I believe that where it suc- 
ceeds it is used mainly for pasture. 





Analyzing Limestone 


I AM sending you a sample of lime- 
stone and would like you to tell me 
if it has any value.” 

No one can tell anything about 
such a specimen by looking at it. I 
. have no laboratory and am not an 
analytical chemist, and hence can tell 
you nothing about such a specimen. 
To learn what it is send a specimen 


to your State Experiment Station. 
They have their laboratory and 


chemists, and it is their business to 
inform farmers of the state on such 
matters. There is an experiment 
station in every state, and such mat- 
ters should be referred to them, and 
they are always ready to help the 
farmers of the state in every way 
they can, 





Grazing Crimson Clover 


HAVE a good stand of crimson 

clover and have thought of grazing 
it, but am told that it will bloat cat- 
tle. Is this true?” 

I do not know any kind of clover 
that will not bloat cattle if they are 
suddenly turned on it when hungry 
and the clover is wet with dew. I do 
not think that crimson clover is any 
worse than other clovers. To avoid 
danger, turn the stock on after they 
have been well fed and the clover is 
dry, and let them remain at first but 
a short time, and thus gradually get 
them used to it. Never turn on when 
the cattle are ravenously hungry. 





Market for Catnip 

ROM Virginia: “Wilt you advise 

me where I can find a market for 
catnip and hoarhound? When do you 
make’ cuttings of privet for a hedge 
and how shall I root them? How do 
you top-dress corn with nitrate of 
soda? Will sugar beets improve 
sour land?” 

I do not know that there is any 
market demand for catnip. You can 
learn better from Wallace Brothers, 
Statesville, N. C., who deal in herbs. 
I make cuttings 10 inches long of the 
privet in early spring and set them 
nearly full length in the soil in the 


line where the hedge is wanted, set- 
ting six inches apart. You can do 
this now I do not top-dress corn 
with nitrate of soda, but if I did I 


would simply scatter it along the 
rows after the corn has attained 
two or three feet in height. About 


100 pounds an acre will help corn on 
poor land. No, sugar beets will not 
improve sour land nor any other kind 
of land, for the beets need good land 
and heayy fertilizing. You might put 
a ton of pure sugar on acid soil and 
it would not sweeten it. The only 
thing to sweeten acid soil is lime. 





Sudan Grass 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 

Sudan grass? Is it a pest grass like 
Bermuda and Johnson grass? Will it 
sprout from the roots the next year or 
must it be resown? Can it be grown 
profitably in North Carolina on poor 
gray land?” 

I know of Sudan grass only from 
what has been published about it, for 
I have never grown it, though will 


But if you want the dry. powder use 
the same proportions of air-slaked 
lime and pulverized bluestone and add 
1 part of Paris green to 50 parts of 
the powder well mixed. I think you 
will find it more expensive and trou- 
blesome than to use the four-row 
sprayer. 





Mixing Fertilizer 
I HAVE plenty of acid phosphate en 
hand. How will it do to mix this 
equally with cottonseed meal as a 
fertilizer for corn?” 

It will make a very good fertilizer, 
giving a moderate percentage of ni- 
trogen, a small percentage of potash, 
and a large percentage of phosphoric 
acid. It will answer very well for 
corn or cotton. 





Trouble With Sweet Potatoes 


ROM Tennessee: “Last fall I hous- 
ed 500 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
yams and the Southern Queen. Yams 
have kept well, but the Southern 
Queens get bad on the inside, while 
looking perfectly sound outside, and 
when cooked a very little around the 
outside is good and all the inside 
hard and bad. Can you give me the 
probable cause?” 
It would be purely guesswork for 
me to try to give you the cause. It 





clean-swept waste. 


one 


squash, tomatoes and corn. 
Il. 


to avoid feed bills next year. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN MAY 





1. Plan now to market your crops couperatively. Car lot codperative ship- 
ments mean profits; .disorganized selling means losses. 


2. Screen the house to keep out flies and mosquitoes, and at the same time 
keep these pests from breeding, if possible. 


3. Start a green sod on the front yard, in place of having a hard-baked, 


4. Keep the cultivators and harrows busy. 
and well worked usually give little trouble thereafter. 


5. This is the last month for getting your boy into the Corn and Pig Clubs 
and your girl into the Canning Club. Get busy. 


6. See that the binders, mowers, rakes and other implements used in har- 
vesting the oat and wheat crops are in perfect shape for the big rush. 

7. Save all the clover and vetch seed possible. 

8. If you haven't enough pea and: bean seed to go in your corn and on 


your oat land, better get them before it is too late. 
9. Ifyou haven't a good Bermuda pasture May isa good month to start 
10. Keep the garden at work by planting egg plants, peppers, pumpkin, 


Put peas, beans, peanuts, corn, sorghum on every possible acre in order 


12. Don’t forget a liberal second planting of watermelons. 


Crops carried into June clean 








probably do so this year, It belongs 
to the sorghum family and is an an- 
nual, and must be sown every spring. 
I do not know any crop that can be 
profitably grown on poor land except 
cowpeas to turn under to improve it 
for the growing of other crops. To 
make good crops of any sort of grass 
you need to have the soil in good 
heart, and grass of an annual nature 
like the Sudan will make the land 
poorer instead of better. Good farm- 
ing and soil improvement are neces- 
sary for the profitable production of 
any crop. 





Bordeaux Mixture for Irish Potatoes 


HAVE 109 acres of Irish potatoes to 

spray and want to make a mixture 
of lime, bluestone and Paris green, 
and want to use it with a dry powder 
machine. If you know a better mix- 
ture I would like to have it.” 

To make a regular Bordeaux mix- 
ture ot the 5-5-50 grade, slake five 
pounds of fresh lime in a cask and 
then add water enough to make it 25 
gallons. In another cask hang five 
pounds of bluestone in a flour sack in 
hot water to more quickly dissolve it. 
Then add water enough to make this 
25 gallons. Pour the two together 
into a third cask, stirring well all the 
time. This is for preventing the early 
blight. 

To destroy the beetles, add to the 
50 gallons a pound and a half of lead 
arsenate. Strain into the sprayer, 
and it is far better to use a four-row 
sprayer than the powder machine. 


seems to be a new sort of disease, 
and the best thing to do will be to 
send specimens of the potatoes to 
the Tennessee Experiment Station at 
Knoxville. They have the men and 
the microscopes for the study of 
these things, and they are there for 
the purpose of helping the farmers. 
As a rule farmers do not get in con- 
nection with their station as they 
should. 





Rabbits Eating Plants 


AST year I had trouble from rab- 

bits eating my sweet potato 
plants. Can you suggest any way to 
protect them?” 

I have seen it stated that a tea- 
spoonful of asafetida well mixed in 
a half peck of clay will repel rabbits 
if sprinkled around, and if mixed into 
a paste with water and painted on 
the trunks of young trees it will pre- 
vent their biting the bark. It is also 
stated that a mixture of equal parts 
of air-slaked lime, sulphur and soot 
will repel them. 


Salt in a Fertilizer 

CAN get fish scrap analyzing avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 4 per cent; 
and nitrogen, 8.33 per cent, equal to 
ammonia, 10 per cent. What is your 
opinion of this for corn or cotton? 
In mixing acid phosphate and cotton- 
seed meal in the absence of potash is 
it practicable to use some salt in it 

as a side dressing for cotton? 
The fish scrap is a very good article 
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as a source of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid and I use it annually. But 
the statement of the nitrogen being 
equal to 10 per cent ammonia does 
not mean that there is any ammonia 
in it, for there is merely organic ni- 
trogen in it. Salt will add nothing of 
value to the mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate, for salt will 
not take the place of potash. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate will give 
you some potash and a large percent- 
age of phosphoric acid. 





Mung Bean 


AM enclosing seed which I am told 

are those of the Mung bean. The 
man who gave them to me says that 
it is a very valuable forage plant, as 
the leaves do not shed in curing for 
hay like the cowpeas do. Being a le- 
gume, I suppose it would help the 
soil, Any information will be appre- 
c:ated.” 

I know of no bean called Mung 
bean, and the seed sent look like seed 
of okra, which is not a legume but a 
near relative to cotton. I will plant 
the seed and find what they are, but 
am pretty sure they are okra. This 
is a good garden vegetable, as the 
young pods make a good dish and are 


useful in soup. I grow some every 
year. 





Damping Off 


HAT is the cause of tomato 

plants damping off or scalding? 
I have about 1,500 plants and have 
lost probably half of them. The 
plants are in boxes in a cold frame 
under the double-glazed sashes. One 
morning it turned warm and as they 
were dry I watered them, and I think 
they were scalded by the sun.” 

The damping off of young seed- 
lings is caused by a microscopic fun- 
gus. As soon as any are noticed to 
fall the best thing is to prepare boxes 
of fresh soil and take out all the 
good plants and transplant them to 
the fresh soil. Then do not keep the 
frame too close. My tomato plants 
are sturdy ones with the stems of a 
purplish color. They are set four 
inches apart in the frame, having 
been started in the greenhouse, and in 
the frames I expose them to the air 
as soon as the outside temperature 
is above 40 degrees, for I do not want 
to set out plants with a tender green 
stem, but always expose them to the 
air till the stems get the hardy, pur- 
plish color. These plants are now 
(April 15) plenty large enough to set 
out, but the weather is still too un- 
certain. They will probably go out 
late in the month. Then if frost 
threatens I have some heavy card- 
board protectors which fold in a 
conical form which I can set over 
them and bank around with soil. The 
plants will be regularly sprayed with 
Rordeaux mixture to prevent leaf 
blight and to some extent some of 
the rots. 





Navy Beans Hardly Suited to the South 
ROM Tennessee: “I want to grow 
six or eight acres of Navy beans 

for market and would like to have 
some information as to their cultiva- 
tion. What variety will be best, the 
best time to plant, preparation of the 
soil, and time for harvesting? What 
kind of land suits them best?” 

As I have told several other in- 
quirers, you cannot grow Navy beans 
in your climate commercially at a 
profit. You can easily grow them just 
as you would snap beans, and a light 
loam is best for them. The Pea beans 
will be the best to try, but you had 
better try a few first and after grow- 
ing them I think you will not want to 
plant six or eight acres, for you will 
have a far larger percentage of dam- 
aged beans and far more hand sort- 
ing, and will have what are left full of 
weevils. You cannot compete with 
the bean growers of the North. But 
you can grow Black Eye peas better 
than they can, and they will sell for 
as good a price as the Navy beans. 
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More Forage Crops On Every Farm 


Article No. 18 on ‘‘Diversification and Independence in 1915 ”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HY more forage crops on every 

W Southern farm? Those who ad- 

vocate the growing of more 
forage crops would almost universally 
answer, because they can be grown at 
less cost than they can be purchased. 
If this be true, and we believe it is, 
it is a good and sufficient reason and 
none other should be necessary. 

But is this fact generally accepted 
as truth by Southern farmers? It is 
not, and the proof is as abundant as 
it is convincing. Any “cotton plant- 
er” can show you, with “figures that 
do not lie,” that he can make money 
growing cotton to buy corn, or at 
least, that it is more economical to 
grow cotton and sell the cotton to 
buy corn than to grow the corn he 
needs. 

That the South as a whole believes 
this is shown by the fact that we 
grow cotton to buy corn. No matter 
what we may Say, our actions show 
clearly that we believe the growing 
of cotton, at ruling prices, more 
profitable than forage crops. If this 
is a fallacy, as we b.lieve it is, why is 
the error so hard to correct? The 
answer to this question is complicat- 
ed. There are numerous facts or con- 
ditions which tend to mask the truth. 
Let us examine some of these. 

In the first place, we make corn al- 
most the universal crop for furnish- 
ing grain, and only produce 16 to 18 
bushels per acre in the Cotton Belt. 
If we look no further, can any one 
show that a crop of 200 pounds of 
lint cotton and 400 pounds of cotton 
seed is not better than a crop of 16 to 
18 bushels of corn? We do not gen- 
erally use the whole corn plant, 
whereas we sell both the lint and the 
seed. 

a 


Make More Corn Per Acre or 
Quit 

O REPEAT what we have already 

stated in another connection, we 
must either cease to make corn our 
chief forage crop or produce more per 
acre. If we used the whole plant to 
the best advantage the showing for 
the corn crop would be better; but to 
be frank with ourselves we must ad- 
mit that we buy corn because the 
yields we make per acre are less at- 
tractive to us than are our cotton 
yields. Otherwise, why do we con- 
tinue to sell cotton to buy corn? 

Corn is a great forage plant, but the 
South will continue to buy corn as 
long as the average yield per acre is 
below 30 bushels. To make this ap- 
parent, we have oniy to state that a 
crop of 30 bushels to the acre, at 80 
cents a bushel, only brings $24, while 
a yield of 40 bushels to the acre at 60 
cents a bushel brings the same 
amount. The difference in price, 20 
cents a bushel, will pay the freight 
and handling charges. Moreover, the 
farmer of the Corn Belt cannot pro- 
duce cotton while we can produce 
both corn and cotton; consequently 
we will continue to avoid his compe- 
tition and grow cotton, while he 
grows our corn, unless we grow 30 
bushels or more per acre. 

What is the remedy? The South- 
ern farmer must appreciate two basic 
facts which he has not yet accepted. 
First, that there is another reason for 
the production of forage crops, other 
than to avoid the spending of cotton 
money for the purchase of feedstuffs. 
He must be made to see or to fully 
appreciate the fact that the most im- 
portant reasons for the growing of 
forage crops are that in so doing he 
may so improve his cropping system 

This series of articles will run throughout 


the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 


t+ May 8—Cheaper Crop Cultivation; Deep 
Versus Shallow Cultivation, 


May 15—Starting With Beef Cattle: 
Breeds, Feeds, and Feeding. 


as to increase the nitrogen and hu- 
mus supply of the soil, better employ 
or distribute the man and mule labor 
of the farm, and that these forage 
crops can be raised in addition to the 
usual amount of cotton. 

In the second place, he must dis- 
abuse his mind of the fallacy that 
corn yielding 15 to 25 bushels per acre 
is the best forage crop for the South. 
There is no good in deceiving our- 
selves. Why do we buy corn and 
hay? It is doubtful if the Cotton 
Belt produces as much corn and hay 
as is consumed on the farms of this 
section; while the balance and that 
consumed by our cities and towns is 


purchased. The result is that the 


Cotton Belt farmer, who produces 
these forage crops for sale, in all sec- 
tions where the local demand is not 
equalled by local production, has an 
advantage in price over the farmers 
of those sections where our purchas- 
ed forage is produced equal to the 
freight and two or three handling 
charges, and yet, we grow cotton to 
buy corn. 


a 
Why Do You Buy Feed? 


E ARE fond of repeating that our 

long growing season makes it 
possible or practicable for us to pro- 
duce more forage on an acre than can 
be grown in the Corn Belt. If this be 
true, why do we buy forage? Simply 
because the cotton grower and South- 
ern landowner have under existing 
conditions found cotton the most 
profitable crop. Cotton better adapts 
itself to the non-resident, or “proxy” 
method of farming, with Negro ten- 
ants, than do other crops. Besides, 
these same non-resident farmers, and 
for that matter, many farmers who 
live on their farms, handle the cotton 
for the Negroes and have an oppor- 
tunity to take a toll, and they also, 


when feeds are purchased, have an. 


opportunity to take another toll, 
whereas when forage crops for farm 
use are grown both these opportuni- 
ties are lost. In times of low-priced 
cotton and high-priced feedstuffs we 
hear much from the cotton farmer 
about producing more forage crops; 
but this is soon forgotten under the 
Opportunities and profits of high- 
priced cotton. 

Beneath any general well establish- 
ed practice may be found a founda- 
tion of fact. The South has not pro- 
duced her forage crops, because, un- 
der the conditions of our farming, she 
believes she has found it more profit- 
able to the land owner and prosper- 
ous white man to buy the necessary 
supplies of feedstuffs. 

Why, then, do we advise more for- 
age crops on every farm? Because, 
if more legumes be grown, and two 
forage crops grown per year on the 
land, our feeds can be grown for less 
than they now cost the users of them. 
As a farmer recently remarked to the 
writer: “I can show any man on pa- 
per that I can make more money 
growing cotton on a given acreage 
and buying corn than in growing the 
corn, but I can grow the forage re- 
quired without in the least decreasing 
the cotton produced. If every South- 
ern farmer cultivated his land with 
wage labor, or if there were only in- 
telligent cash renters, the South 
would at once begin producing the 
forage consumed.” 


a 
Legumes Best of All 


HE number of forage crops which 

may be grown in the South is so 
large and conditions vary so greatly 
that a selection of crops for one 
farmer may not suit the needs of an- 
other. Corn is the chief grain crop. 
The acreage planted to this crop is 
so large already that if the average 


yield were as much as 30 bushels per 
acre our needs would be supplied. 

Our first suggestion for forage pro- 
duction is, that corn. be planted. on 
no land that will not, an average year, 
yield 30 bushels or more per acre. No 
tenant should be allowed, when it is 
possible to control him, to waste his 
time growing less than 30 bushels of 
corn per acre. Land that will not 
produce such a yield of corn should 
be devoted to some other crop. 

Oats are next in importance to corn 


. among our grain crops. Less than 40 


bushels of oats per “cre is not profit- 
able, unless another crop is produced 
on the land the same year. A yield of 
25 bushels of oats and 1%4 tons of cow- 
pea or lespedeza hay are worth more 
than 30 bushels of corn. A yield of 
25 bushels of oats and 1,500 pounds 
of oat straw, and 20 bushels of soy 
beans and one ton of soy bean straw 
are worth more than 30 bushels of 
corn and the stover, when both are 
used. 


When the land is such that it will 
not make more than 35 bushels of 
corn per acre, sorghum is a better 
Silage crop than corn. If sorghum is 
used as a silage crop the larger grow- 
ing varieties should be selected. 

The forage crops which should be 
largely grown in the South are le- 
gumes. Our lands are deficient in 
humus and nitrogen, the loss of these 
from the soil is more rapid, because 
of our warm seasons and heavy rain- 
fall, and they may be grown as catch 
crops before or with corn, or after 
oats the same season. 

We have but one advantage in the 
growing of forage crops, which will 
offset our poor soils and enable us to 
compete with the growers of these 
crops.in other sections. This is that 
we can grow two crops a year. Un- 
less we adopt the double cropping 
system and become more fully im- 
pressed with the need of growing for- 
age crops for soil improvement we 
shall continue to buy feeds. 

So long as the feedstuffs grown 
within 10 miles of any city or town do 
not supply the needs of that territory 
and the. feeds used or sold by the 
merchants of that city or town, the 
growing of feedstuffs for sale—pro- 
vided a double cropping system is 
used—will be found profitable. The 
advantages of the freight and other 
handling charges and the double crop- 
ping system are sufficient to more 
than outweigh our disadvantage of a 
less productive soil. 





Codperative Cow Buying 


WISCONSIN ‘instance of codper- 

ation in buying resulted in a 
neighborhood securing some extra 
good cows. This neighborhood sent 
two men to a dairy district to investi- 
gate conditions. They found prices 
for good cows very high, but they de- 
cided to raise some money and go and 
buy the animals they needed. 

The necessary funds were raised by 
eight of the farmers interested going 
to the bank together and jointly bor- 
rowing $3,300. With the money in 
hand they then went to the dairy dis- 
trict and found that when they were 
ready to buy and had the cash to pay, 
they were able to make better terms. 

A rather novel method was employ- 
ed in dividing up the twenty cows 
purchased among the farmers inter- 
ested. They simply put the cows up 
and resold them at auction. In this 
way disputes were avoided such as 
might result from several individuals 
wanting the same animal. Sold in 
this way these twenty cows brought 
$3,536, and after the note had been 
paid, and the traveling and shipping 
expenses, there remained a balance to 
divide up among the farmers of the 
group.—Kansas Farmer. 














Get The Full 
Horse Power 
All The Time 


No animal can pull his best, 
against a collar, with a sore or 
galled shoulder.----Nor can he 
pull his best with a hard leather 
collar rubbing it. 

To get the full horse-power, 
all the time, you must use 






wUMANE HORSE COLLAR 


Made of army duck cloth, sewed 
with waxed thread, reinforced at 
points of contact with leather, stuffed 
with oily, curly lint and fibre of cote 
ton,—there is produced a combination 
that has given, and is giving satis- 
faction to thousands of farmers today, 

The “LANKFORD” is an abe 
sorbent, soft, springy, ventilated, and 
soothing cotton collar, whichnotonl 
prevents soreness and gall, but nota 
ly cures them, when the heavy, chafe 
ing, sweat producing leather collara 
are discarded, and these dry, cool, soft 
cotton collars are put on. 





Be sure to look for our trade marl 
showing the famous goat wagon of thd 
inventor (Lankford) pushed by two goats. 
—tThis is printed in red and sewed on each 
genuine “LANKFORD” Cotton Collar. 

Our six factories, located over the 
Uniled States, gives an annual capacity 
output of 5,000,000 Cotton Collars, and 
sustains our claim to be the biggest mane 
ufacturers of cotton collars in the world, 

Ask your dealer for “LANKFORD” Cote 
ton Collars. If he cannot supply you 
eend size wanted and $1.00 and we will 
ship at once, charges prepaid. 


Address Dept. P. F. 


COUCH BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 

FACTORIES: B 

ume Seti Rhos 
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EDWARDS 





METAL SHINGLES 


{Five times easier to lay than 
wood shingles. Each shingle dipped 
separately in molten zinc after it is 
cut. The famous Edwards “Tight- 
cote” process and Interlocking Device 
insure a tight roof and a tight-on 
roof—ALWAYS! 


Save Roof Cost 


No more wood shingles! Your roof is wear- 
proof, fire-proof, sun-proof, waterproof, rot- 
proof, NSE-PROOF, when you use Ed- 
wards Shingles. 


Free Lightning Insurance 
A $10,000 bond covers you against lightning 
loss, That’s another big EDWARDS’ advan- 










ge. 
Prices on all galvanized materials have ad- 
vanced. Order NOW— at our present low 
rices. Write today for bargain prices and 
atalog 574. Give dimensions of roof.. Ham- 
mer and nails are all you need the EDWARDS 
way. Write today—right NOW. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
524-574 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 














Wood’s Seeds 


Cow Peas 


are one of the best and surest 
of summer forage and soil 
improving crops. 
We have all the best 
varieties : 

New Era, Brabham, Iron, 
Groit, Whippoorwills, 
Red Rippers, Clays, 
Blacks, Etc. 

All choice recleaned stock 
and of superior quality. 
Write us for prices and 
“Wood’s Crop Special” giv- 
ing information about Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans, Sorghums, 
Millets, Sudan Grass and all 
Seasonable Seeds. 


T.W. WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 
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EASY TO ERECT ON 


ermanent 
improvement at moderate cost. 
Built of large wire, heavily gal- 


E p vanized. Will last many years, 


Our New Republic Royal Blue Farm Gate 

fs made rust resisting by our special process of 
perore — guaranteed to remain rust-proof 
longer than any electric galvanizing nowin useon 
other gates, **U’’ endbars doaway with malleable 
connections — reduce chance of breakage. 


ROY Gate raises 30 inches at front end and 12 in- 


ches at hinge end. See vour dealer. Write 
for lilustrated Folder and Catalog. 
Automatic 


[ a Republic Fence and 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Forage Crops That Are Good 


This Week’s Prize Letters on More Forage Crops for Every Farm 








SOY BEANS A GREAT FORAGE 
CROP 





(First Prize Letter) 
Or: experience with soy beans in 


this section may be a help to 

some who do not care to increase 
their corn acreage, yet wish to de- 
crease their cotton acreage; or to 
those who have oats growing and 
wish to follow with a quick and high- 
ly nutritious feed crop. 

We are largely engaged in the cul- 
tivation of vegetables during the win- 
ter and early spring months, and re- 
quire a crop for the summer months 
for the maintenance of our farm ani- 
mals and that will keep the land in 
good condition for the succeeding 
vegetable crop. We plant some corn, 
but the corn stubble is more or less in 
the way when preparing the soil 
again for garden planting, and where 
one wants a maximum yield of corn 
there is too little air and sunshine for 
the beans to properly mature where 
they are planted in the corn. Some 
advocate planting every alternate 
row to corn and soy beans. This may 
be an advantage where the crop is 
harvested by hogs or intended for 
the silo; personally I prefer the sin- 
gle-crop system. 

We have used the cowpea largely 
for this work until the past two 
years, when he discovered that the 
soy bean can be used to better ad- 
vantage. The cowpea very seldom 
matures seed for us, and frequently 
when it does we are unable to save it 
because of excessive rain, therefore 
it is necessary for us to buy seed ev- 
ery year. With the soy bean we can 
grow an abundance of seed, and after 
the beans are threshed the straw af- 
fords very good forage. 


Points on Preparation and Cultivation 


HEN soy beans are once started 

they will withstand more drouth 
or excessive rain than peas can. I have 
noticed it stated by some writers that 
it is necessary to inoculate the soil 
for soy beans. We have not found it 
necessary to do so in our section, but 
where they were properly cultivated 
they made a uniform good crop with- 
out inoculation. Two years ago I 
planted five acres to Mammoth Yel- 
low soy beans on ground preceded by 
cabbage, and threshed 250 bushels of 
seed. The nearest field of soy beans 
the previous year was about one- 
fourth of mile away. 

When the ground is cleared of the 
vegetable crop, we immediately flat- 
break and thoroughly harrow and 
drag the freshly plowed ground in or- 
der to obtain a good mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, and then wait, if 
necessary, for the proper amount of 
moisture. Land cropped during the 
winter and spring months and then 
broken in May dries out very rapid- 
ly. In our latitude we can plant the 
Mammoth Yellow beans any time 
from the first of June to the 15th of 
July (or earlier if we wish), and ma- 
ture a good crop of seed before frost. 
We drill in rows three feet wide, one- 
half to three-fourths bushel per acre, 
covered not more than one inch deep, 
on a slightly raised bed. This is to 
afford drainage, in case of excessive 
rain before the beans are well up. 
As soon as the plants appear we start 
cultivation with a 14-tooth harrow, 
and if it is desirable to cultivate flat, 
no other implement is necessary. We 
lay by with a wide sweep run very 
shallow. 

Soy beans grow in bunch or bush 
form two and one-half to four feet 
high. To harvest for hay they may 
be cut with a mowing machine when 
the beans are about half grown. Then 
handle the same as cowpeas. To har- 
vest for seed they should stand until 
the pods on the upper half of the 
plant turn yellow, the lower half still 


being green, and may be cut to ad- 
vantage with a self-rake reaper, in 
order to save the beans from shatter- 
ing. 

We cut with a mowing machine and 
bunch with a rake, as we do with 
cowpeas for hay. However, this 
wastes some of the seed, unless we 
follow with hogs. Rains do not in- 
jure the quality of soy bean hay while 
curing in the cock as much as they do 
cowpeas. The hay cap can be used to 
advantage with this crop. 

When the beans are sufficiently 
cured, we immediately draw them to 
the threshing machine We use a 
regular grain thresher, but reduce the 
speed of the cylinder to just one-half 
the speed used to thresh oats. The 
speed of the separator should not be 
changed. 

With us the yield of soy beans com- 
pares very favorably with corn. 
Where corn makes from 25 to 50 
bushels per acre, soy beans should 
make from 20 to 40 bushels of seed, 
and one to two tons of hay. How- 
ever, 25 bushels of seed per acre is a 
very good crop. 

S. E. HOSTETTER, 

Roseland, La. 





VELVET BEANS FINE FOR THE 
GULF COAST COUNTRY 


—_—-+ 


(Prize Letter) 


HE velvet bean is one of our old 

standby crops, the more you 
know of it the better it is liked. It isa 
great soil builder, adding perhaps 
even more nitrogen and humus than 
the cowpea, and proves a valuable 
money crop from the sale of seed. I 
have secured as high as $20 from less 
than one-half acre from the sale of 
beans alone. It furnishes a good fall 
and early winter pasture for cattle, 
finishing them for market, and makes 
a large quantity of hay per acre. AlI- 
though hard to handle, it very desir- 
able in case of an insufficiency of 
other hay. 

For an all-season crop with us the 
old Florida or Speckled bean is ahead, 
although some of the newer varieties 
are very good. I find the velvet 
bean planted in corn at the second 
cultivation a very paying crop, as 
each helps the other. Why buy high- 
priced nitrogen when we can obtain a 
constant supply from the air? The 
legume forage crops not only enrich 
our soils with nitrogen and humus, 
but supply valuable feed as well. 

I like the peanut and chufa, as they 
are valuable crops to fill our smoke- 
house with pork; but oats, different 
grasses, rape and beggarweed are all 
very good. I have never had success 
with vetch, soy beans or bur clover, 
but intend this season to try harder 
than ever, by inoculation, preparation 
and cultivation, for success with such 
forage crops, and not truck and cot- 
ton. 

[I have in one acre of tomatoes for 
home canning and one-half acre of 
okra. The remainder of my 40 
acres goes to forage crops, and I 
shall try and get one legume crop on 
every acre this season. 

ROY CLINE, 

Oklawaha, Fla. 








A BELIEVER IN THE COWPEA 
(Prize Letter) 
ORN and peas are good forage 


cropse | harvest my corn as soon 
as it is ripe and then disk the land 
thoroughly and seed to crimson. clov- 
er or to crimson clover and Appler 
oats. The latter I usually put on the 
strongest land, and as soon as clover 
and oats are mowed the land is thor- 
oughly broken and harrowed with the 
cutaway and drag harrow. I never 
stop until I get a good seed-bed. 

I sow peas at the last working of 


the corn. By cutting the corn low I 
can then take a mowing machine and 
cut the peas. Then the peavines are 
put in small piles and as soon as 
thoroughly dry I make a frame the 
size of my wagon bed. Slats are nail- 
ed on the frame about two inches 
apart. Netting wire is tacked over 
the slats. The peas are then beaten 
out with flails, and go through the 
frame down into the wagon bed. The 
vines are stored away to feed to beef 
cattle. I then clean the peas with a 
fan. 

I have about 12 acres in wheat. The 
wheat crop is top-dressed with stable 
manure about February or March. 
When it is harvested the land is 
broken and planted in peas. The peas 
are cultivated twice and when dry 
are harvested and put on racks, and 
are flailed out by the same process 
as those that grew in the corn. This 
land is then thoroughly disked and 
put back in wheat. By using about 
400 pounds to the acre of some good 
wheat fertilizer I find land will im- 
prove under this cropping method 
and make lots of feed at moderate 
cost. 

I find in growing a crop that the 
first thing to dois to thoroughly 
break the land by plowing from 8 to 
12 inches. The next important thing 
is to disk and use the drag until the 
land is thoroughly pulverized. Then 
you will have a good firm seed bed. 
Level shallow cultivation is the best 
method of cultivation for all crops, 
and the surest plan for a good yield. 

J. F. SLEDGE, 

Danville, Va. 





Boys Who Are Going to Be Farmers 


PROPOS of our recent article on 

page 1, “Make a Partner of That 
Boy of Yours,” tke following boy’s 
letter in a recent issue of the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette is interesting. The letter 
is from John Townsend, Tama Coun- 
ty, lowa, and reads :— 


“IT cannot see why any healthy 
young man who has enterprise 
should want to leave the farm un- 
der normal conditions. Of course 
once in a while there is a boy who 
is not encouraged and allowed 
what he should have, although 
he might be deserving. Then 
there is one entirely too shiftless 
to love farming and stock. Much 
depends on the boy’s father. I 
have a brother several years 
younger than myself. Father gave 
us a share in everything, and that 
was an incentive to work. We 
boys have three driving horses 
and buggies, and when we want 
to go anywhere in the evening we 
can go without having to ask. He 
gave us the rigs and horses and 
we appreciate them. My brother 
and I do all field work, and father 
in the busy season helps with the 
chores and does whatever he can 
to help out. Then when we need 
any advice he is with us to tell us 
how. He always tells us to go 
ahead and if he sees we are not 
right he advises us. 

“I am sure neither of us boys 
will leave the farm. A boy who 
lives on the farm must have good 
times socially. I have lived in 
town several years, but now we 
are back on the farm. We boys 
were going to high school then 
and we worked around some, too. 
No boy is his own boss ina city,and 
the hours there are what his boss 
says. Also the city will get his 
money from him, unless he is an 
exception. We had good jobs 
while in town, but we are going 
to be farmers.” 





T have long wished for a school course in 
agriculture and when The Progressive Farm- 
er began to come to my mail box the begin- 
ning of a realization of my hope was at 
hand. It is really an education in scientific 
farming.—Alonzo Nicodemus, Jonesboro, Ark, 
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An Old Dog Learns Some New Tricks 
About Balanced Rations and 
Cooperation 


ELL,” said Uncle John, as he seat- 

ed himself a-top Jim Welch’s 
fence and admired Jim’s field of 
promising young corn, “I shore got 
fooled again. 1 reckon you been a- 
readin’ what Tait Butler’s been a- 
sayin’ about feedin’ cottonseed meal 
to horses an’ mules—how he ’lows 
that by feedin’ two pounds o’ meal a 
day instead o’ four pounds o’ corn 
we c’n save ever so many thousand 
dollars a year, ain’t you? Thought 
you had. 

“Well, when I first seen it in the 
paper, I said to myself, there’s one 0’ 
them town sapheads a-tryin’ to ad- 
vise us farmers again. Bet a juice 
harp he ain’t never plowed a mule in 
his life, an’ still he’s got the gall to 
tell us how to feed ’em. 

“T wouldn’t a’ paid no ’tention to 
any of it if it hadn’t a-been fer my 
boy. You know ever since he got 
that prize fer bein’ the best corn rais- 
er in Jones County he’s been a plum 
crank about these here farm papers 
and bullytins. Says if I’d let him have 
his way he’d make our old farm the 
finest in the county. I tell him if I’s 
to let him have his way with all the 
new-fangled fool notions he wants to 
try he’d land the old farm in the 
hands o’ the sheriff, him and his ma 
in the poorhouse, and his old daddy 
into his sorrowful grave. 

“But nothin’d satisfy him, so at last 
I told him that he could take that ol’ 
Molly mule an’ kill her with cotton- 
seed meal if he wanted to. She’d been 
sick an’ no ’count all the spring, an’ 
I'd about decided to swap her off, any 
way. 

“Well, he started on what he called 
his ‘balanced ration,’ an’ what I call- 
ed his ‘unbalanced foolishness,’ feed- 
in’ that ol’ sick mule two pounds 0’ 
meat a day in place 0’ part o’ her corn. 
Well, sir, ’'l1 be blamed if I ever saw 
sich a come-out in anything in my 
life. That ol’ critter’s digestion got 
better, she shed her hair—it looked 
like wool it wuz so long—an’ is as 
slick an’ spry as a two-year-old. I 
reckon she wuz kinder sick an’ tired 
0’ corn, an’ that meal wuz sorter like 
givin’ fried chicken an’ gravy to a 
feller who’s been a-livin’ on corn 
bread an’ fat sow belly. 

“We’ve gone an’ sold a hundred 
bushels o’ corn fer a dollar a bushel 
an’ bought some cottonseed meal 
with part o’ the money. ‘Balanced ra- 
tions’ sound mighty hifalutin to feed 
to a mule, but we’re shore gona take 
a shot at ’em.” 

ok 

“You know, it do beat all,” went on 
Uncle John, “how them fellers down 
on the Ridge Road has cleaned up on 
strawberries. An’ the funny thing is 
they say they done it with codpera- 
tion. Maybe so, but so fer as I c’n 
see all they done wuz to git together 
an’ ship their berries in car load lots. 

“Last year they made a bust of it, 
ever feller a-rootin’ fer hisself, an’ 
not a one of ’em made expenses. But 
this year they shore hit it rich. They 
finished loadin’ their fifteenth car last 
night, an’ ever one of ’em says they’re 
clearin’ from $150 to $200 an acre. 

“They swear they done it all by co- 
Operatin’ together, but this is a new 
kind o’ codperatin’ on me. J allus 
thought fellers who wanted to codp- 
erate got together an’ made redhot 
speeches about everything in general 
an’ nothin’ in particular, an’ then ad- 
journed till the next meetin’. But 
they say makin’ speeches an’ cussin’ 
the government ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with it, an’ that what they’re after 
is to make more money outen their 
crops. 

“They’re meetin’ again next week 
to plan their work fur next year, an’ 
me an’ my boy ’lowed we’d drop in an’ 
see what they’re doin’. They say they 
figger on shippin’ cotton an’ cotton 


seed by the car load this fall, an’ say 
they can make $3 or $4 a bale on their 
cotton an’ $5 a ton on their seed. If 
this is what codperatin’ ‘ll do, your 
Uncle John is a codéperator from ’way 
back.” 
* ok Ox 

“Well, I got to be gittin’ on. That 
boy o’ mine’s gittin’ so all-fired pro- 
gressive they’s no tellin’ what he'll be 
at next, an’ | sorter got to keep my 
eye on him. Better come over an’ go 
with us to that codperation meetin’ 
next week.” 





THINNING APPLES AND PEACHES 


Where Fancy Fruit Is Desired Thin- 


ning Is a Necessity 


HE wisdom of thinning is not 

questioned. With the increase in 
acreage and a correspondingly great- 
er demand for high quality fruit, the 
growers in order to get a fair profit 
must necessarily practice those meth- 
ods that will assist in the production 
of the fruit that the market demands. 
At the present time the indications 
point to a bumper crop this year, and 
the grower of fancy fruit will be the 
receiver of the profits. 

There are two common methods of 
reducing the amount of fruit on a 
tree, pruning and hand thinning. 
Under normal conditions it is ad- 
visable to practice both methods, 
the pruning being done in the dor- 
mant season and the hand thinning 
taking place during late spring or 
early summer, depending upon the 
fruit to be thinned. By removing the 
surplus fruit there is less danger of 
the scaffold limbs being destroyed, 
the trees will thrive and bear longer, 
and a better opportunity will be af- 
forded to combat the various orchard 
pests. 

The extent of pruning will depend 
upon the kind of fruit, varietal char- 
acteristics, and climatic conditions. 
With the peach a large percentage 
can be removed by winter pruning,— 
usually from one-third to three- 
fourths of the past season’s growth is 
removed. After the peaches have set 
and have attained a size sufficient to 
determine those specimens that will 
mature, the poorly developed and dis- 
eased fruits should be removed, leav- 
ing the fruit on the trees six to eight 
inches apart. Peaches are best when 
grown to pack a 2-2 grade, requiring 
216 to fill a Georgia six-basket car- 
rier. 

Apples and pears that have a ten- 
dency to bear alternate years need 
to be thinned to rectify this object- 
ionable habit. Since the fruit is 
borne on wood that is two-years-old, 
and is to be found on short terminal 
spurs, removing a number of them 
will lessen the amount of fruit. With 
bearing trees the removal of alter- 
nate spurs will materially decrease 
the amount of fruit produced. The 
amount of fruit set the following year 
can be controlled to some extent by a 
judicious pruning of the past season’s 
growth. Just after the “June drop,” 
hand thin, removing fruit that is de- 
fective in any way. This discarded 
fruit should be destroyed, because of 
the danger of harboring insects and 
fungous diseases. The best results are 
obtained where only one fruit is left 
to the spur. Branches that are called 
upon to mature more than one speci- 
men are certain not to form fruit buds 
for the following year. In thinning, 
ladders should be used. Those witha 
broad base are most desirable. Other 
factors that must be considered in 
maintaining the annual bearing habit 
are liberal fertilizaton and frequent 
cultivation each season. 

A successful apple grower of Ten- 
nessee writes as follows :—“Last year 
we thinned our apples, and the work 
was a great success. We will contin- 
ue to thin, for such a practice pays in 
several ways.” A Georgia peach 
grower states: “It pays to thin; fan- 
cy fruit cannot be grown unless hand 
thinning is practiced.” 

C. J. HAYDEN, 
North Carolina Agricultural College, 


Should Southern Farmers Test Seed | 
Corn? 


HE writer has just finished col- 

lecting 24 batches of seed corn all 
of different varieties to be tested in 
the variety corn test of the Division 
of Agronomy, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, during the 
season of 1915. Seven of these were 
purchased from a well known seed 
firm in Richmond; two were donated 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the National Department of Agricul- 
ture; three were purchased from seed 
farms in South Carolina; the remain- 
der were secured from different farm- 
ers in North Carolina. All have just 
been tested for germination by the 
Seed Division of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 94 per 
cent germination is the standard re- 
quired by the state seed law for field 
corn, Six of these fell below stand- 
ard. Three of the six tested 93% per 
cent germination and are therefore 
entirely negligible. A half a per cent 
below standard is not enough to 
count. The other three tested 90% 
89 and 85% respectively. The last 
seems to be the only seriously de- 
fective seed corn in the whole lot. 
Eighteen of them tested between 95 
per cent and 100; seven, 98 per cent 
and over. 

If these are representative samples, 
Southern farmers would be wasting 
time to test their seed corn. Farther 
north where the seasons are too short 
for corn to fully mature, seed corn 
testing is a necessity. In the South 
all that the farmers have to do is to 
see that their seed corn fully matures 
in the field and that it is not dam- 
aged by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions after it has matured. Then af- 
ter it is harvested they must carefully 
house it till the next planting time. 

G. M. GARREN, 

North Carolina Agricultural 

Experiment Station. 





Young Corn and Cotton Should Be 
Harrowed 


HE beneficial effect of a well pre- 
pared seed bed and the use of 
good seed may be wholly or partially 
offset by improper or insufficient cul- 
tivation, is the advice of crop special- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture. 
Proper cultivation is an important 
factor in crop production. Cultivation 
should begin immediately after plant- 
ing by running once or twice across 
the rows with a weeder or section 
harrow. After the plants come up at 
least two additional cultivations 
should be given with either the weed- 
er or harrow in the case of either 
corn or cotton before the regular cul- 
tivators are used. Run diagonally 
across the rows with either of these 
implements, using the section harrow 
with the teeth slanted backward at an 
angle of 45 degrees and repeat a week 
later at right angles with the first 
cultivation. 

The use of the weeder or section 
harrow is strongly advised for the 
early cultivation of corn, cotton and 
many other crops. It is best to use 
the weeder on very loose or sandy 
soils while the section harrow is pre- 
ferable on clay or buckshot soils. This 
early cultivation with the weeder or 
harrow destroys all young grass and 
weeds and leaves the soil in fine con- 
dition and the cotton ready for chop- 
ping or thinning. The-use of the sec- 
tion harrow for the early cultivation 
of corn and cotton in the South is 
comparatively recent but is rapidly 
becoming general. One of the great 
advantages in its use, in addition to 
the excellent work done, is the extra 
amount of land that can be cultivated 
in a given time. 





“This bell,” said a well-meaning sexton, 
when showing the belfry of an interesting 
village church to a party of visitors, “is rung 
only in case of a visit from the bishop of the 
diocese, a fire, or any other such calamity.” 
— Exchange, 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to joim you on this proposition when you 





renew, 
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RAIN GosTS 
Too Muck 


To be wasted, but the average 
thresher wastes far more than 
many suppose. 

The investment and labor which 
a farmer puts into his wheat crop 
is more than is usually conceded. 
His money investment in value 
of the land, cost of seed and 
implements brings the cost of 
his grain to a point where he 
cannot afford to waste it. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF WHEAT 


suggests saving it from wastage. 
All this appeals to the thresherman the 


same as it does to the farmer. 


THE 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


will save this wastage, making more 
money for both the thresherman and 
farmer. It beats out all the grain and 
puts it in the farmer's granary i 

of into the straw stack. 


BUY OR HIRE 
A RED RIVER SPECIAL 
And SAVE the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 
Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Ss ers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


¢6) BATTLE GREEK, MICH. 
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Land-Clearing is a 
cheap, easy, one-man! 
job, with the 


gg?) HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


No horses, no crew of men, no 
expensive blasting. Its poweris 
lmarvelous! Weighspnly171 lbs, 
{but pulls 96,000 Ibs. One man at 
handle, pulls toughest stumps 
from toughest land. Adopted and 
lused by U.S. Gov't., whose experts say 
\“It's a wonder.” Absolute guarantee. 
Write for special money-sav-.. .. 
ing offer, and photographs. 
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ALFALFA 


can be successfully grown on some part 
of every. farm by proper preparation - 
and inoculation of seed with 
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HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 


This method produced $45,000 worth of alfalfa 
(on an outlay of only $400 for Farmogerm) at 
Plainsboro, N. J., after years of unsuccessful 
efforts by othermeans, Ask us for published 
proof of this. 


Alfalfa, Clovers, Vetch, Peas, Beans and other 
legumes yield earlier, longer and better when 
treated with Farmogerm. 

Send for free illustrated booklet No. 100, show- 
ing how inexpensive Farmogerm really is, 
Farmogerm is for sale by leading dealers ev- 
erywhere. We warn you to beware of imita- 
tions—accept no substitutes. If your dealer 
cannot supply re with genuine Farmogerm, 
protect yourself by writing us direct. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Columbia, S. C. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand,"’ 
H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 











Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 


Ten Livestock Suggestions for May the pigs become old enough to make 
good use of the grazing crops, which 


ITH the cattle on pasture, after chould be ready in August and Sep- 
a long, hard winter, the cattle tember. ; 

raiser experiences a feeling of relief. If the pigs are starved this sum- 
If the cattle have not been turned on mer they will have to be carried 
the pasture too early and there iS through the winter, which will take 
ample acreage to furnish an abund- considerable feed. It will be more 
ance of feed throughout the season, economical to give them that grain 
a comfortable feeling is justified. But now, provide good grazing crops this 
many a man who has been delighted fai) and save carrying them through 
with the rapid gains of early summer, the winter. 

when moisture is generally abundant VII 

and pastures luxuriant, has been sad- 
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Salting the cattle once every week 


Vill 


SS NY Uy, si ly di . . d 1 ° h 
aN A\\ eR y isappointe ater in the season : a 
SG ‘bs A a ee when dry short pastures, ticks and ink pe a hs bee a be kate pe 
SS . y flies destroyed the gains made earlier ee ree ee ee ee ee oe 
SS \> in the season cattle can take it as they want it will 
SS - és ° ll almost certainly pay. 
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Cattle on good pastures seldom give ; 
Marketing the pasture _ crops 










‘ \! large profits for grains or concen- : 4 

. trates fed. If, however, the dairy cow through tick-infested cattle means 
e ’ ’ A 

Eddie ( ‘ollins will pay for a liberal allowance of taking less for your feed. If you re- 
grain, with a profitable increase in afd it as good business to sell your 
® milk, she should get the grain feed, 8tass on the best market, you will 
Tin § A dairy cow giving less than 30 not feed it to ticks. Here is a chance 
for many farmers to put into effect 


pounds of milk a day, if on good pas- 
ture, is not likely to give profitable 
returns on any concentrates general- 
ly available in the South, except cot- 
tonseed meal. As much as five pounds 
a day may be safely fed when the cow 
is on pasture, if she will pay a profit 
over and above its cost by an increas- 
ed flow of milk. 


some of the “better marketing” they 
talk so much about. We have known 
many a farmer to become much ex- 
cited about the need of better mar- 
kets for his products, who marketed 
his grass through ticks and four-cent 
cattle, instead of through six-cent 
cattle. We need better marketing fa- 
lll cilities for all our products, but for 
F none more than for our grass. Ticks 
If the pastures are heavily stocked, and scrub cattle furnish a poor mar- 
feed is likely to become scarce when ket for feed, but the furnishing of an 
the usual dry weather of August and jmproved market is within the reach 
September arrives. Under such con- of any farmer who will use a pure- 

ditions it may pay to feed three or pred sire and kill the ticks. 

four pounds of cracked cottonseed IX 
S k d to the animals that are 
S cake a day 

= to be sold this season. By this means 
Ss the best or fattest of the cattle may 
Demand the genuine and S$ be fit for market the latter part of 
Ss July, when cattle are scarce on the 
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—considers it the premier, all-’round wholesome 
thirst-quencher for athletes. This comes well 
from one of whom Comiskey said, after paying 
$50,000 for him—**I secured him for the White 
Sox fans because I believe he will prove that he 
is the greatest exponent of quick ; 
thinking and the brainiest player in 

the game.” 
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No, we are not going to overlook 
this chance to again insist on mowing 
the pastures. Perhaps you remember 
seeing something on this subject in 
these suggestions some time in the 
past, but are you going to keep down 
the non-pasture plants in the pasture 


avoid disappointment é : 

- market and prices good, thus reducing 
the number of cattle to be grazed 
when the pastures are yielding least. 


THE COCA-COLA Co, w 


ATLANTA, GA, ‘YY IV this season? That is the question. 

Mi YD ‘ : : Just so long as we see weeds, briers, 
My wn There is nothing better than a good and brush growing in the pastures, 
CTT liberal acreage of sorghum to help where grass ought to grow, we are 


out or supplement the dry, short pas- going to keep “harping” on this sub- 
tures, which are almost certain to ject. All we ask is that those who 
come later in the season. If it is not don’t believe it pays to keep down 
needed for soiling—feeding when the non-pasture plants, just ask the 
green—it makes good silage or splen- opinion of the cattle. They are no 
did dry roughage for late fall or win- theorists and they won’t know that 
ter feeding. The sweet sorghums are a theorist insists that it pays to keep 
not appreciated or used as largely as down the weeds and briers; so if you 
they should be in the humid South. As mow half the pasture they will give 
the non-saccharine sorghums, milo, you a genuinely practical opinion on 
kaffir, feterita, etc., are more valuable, the subject. Any man who is not so 
because more certain and productive blind that he won’t see, can under- 
than corn in the dry sections of the stand the answer the cattle will give 
Southwest, so will the sweet sor- to this question. We insist the cattle 
ghums usually produce more feed are not theorists, even if we are, and 
. than corn on the lands of those parts that they ought to know where they 
of the South where the rainfall is get the most feed. O, yes, it looks 

more abundant. better also, but that is not the reason 

the cattle like to graze on the mowed 


Cotton Seed 
Corn will be scarce and high-priced part of the pasture. 
Meal in the spring of 1916, as it is now. X 


a of it will be fed to hogs this J. it really a mud-hole and a breed- 
all at a loss, while the next spring ing place for disease that the pigs 
the work stock will have their allow- .cem to enjoy on a hot day, or is it 
ance cut or corn will have to be the water that attracts them? As 
bought at a high price. A bushel of tone as we like hog meat especially 
corn saved is one made, and the time Siaon and bacon, ey ‘euck-an ee dik 
to both make and save it is now. we are not going to admit that a hog 
Make the corn by planting a large doesn’t like clean water better than 
area of the best land and save it by fjth. Water, except to drink, is not 
planting soy beans, peanuts, and cow- necessary for a hog, if he has shade; 
peas and velvet beans in the corn, to put clean water to wallow in is zood 
fatten the hogs this fall, An acre of for him. Why not provide a wallow- 
sweet potatoes or artichokes to bal- ing vat that can be cleaned out oc- 
A REAL REFRIGERATOR MILK CAN ance the soy beans and peanuts will casionally? Too much trouble? Well, 

= still further save the corn, we have known men who thought it 
If corn is to be fed the hogs, why too much trouble to take a bath. 








5 Times as Valuable as Corn 


Cotton seed meal in protein and fat combined is five times as valuable as corn, and 
in protein alone, six times as valuable as corn. While too rich to be fed by itself, 
when combined with corn in the proportion of about two parts corn and one part 
cotton seed meal, gives a ration— which, with ordinary grazing, almost exactly 
fills the scientific requirements for a balanced hog feed. 







All hogs thrive on it, from the tiniest feed on earth. It is net only the best and 
grunter to the lord of the herd. Forpiggy cheapest feed, but an efficient prophylac- 
or suckling sows, it is especially valuable, tic, and hogs fed on it seem immune 
giving both before and after farrowing,a from the ills that hogs are heir to. 
growth and vigor attainable with no other It’s the cheapest protein you can use, 









Free Book on Feeding 


It doesn’t pay to feed protein that is costing you from Sc to 15¢ 
per pound, when the protein in cotton seed meal costs you less 
than 3c. Yet thousands—yes, millions of dollars are wasted by 
feeding grain when cotton seed meal is cheaper and better. A 
ton of cotton seed meal saves $55.40 worth of other feed. Write 
today for our big valuable book on feeding — giving the best and 
most economical formulas for cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and 


peiey: PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass'n 
$08 Main St., Dallas, Texas 





























NOTE SPECIAL COVER: PARAFFINED . : 
maga PAPER CAP Note the heavy insulation between the not plant the corn and peanuts or 
solid walls. The insulated cover fits into the corn and the soy beans together 
NOTE FELT neck on the principle of a ball-and-socket joint and 2 sintiite 5S > T had to wait until I could get the $1.25 
ANSULATION locked by a half-turn into a cleat device. Double and allow the hogs to gather both? but I have it am glad to say, and am send- 
protection against loss of refrigeration or the admis- 2 . = ‘ se a a ing renewal. I never miss an issue if I can 
sion of dust or germs is secured by our paraffined It will be cheaper than gathering the help it. I know you keep so close up with 
paper cap set into a groove in the neck about one corn and feeding it alone in a dry the legislators and congressmen I love to 
inch below the bottom of the cover. The only air lot follow you, This I do by reading all in this 
NOTE CORK # tight, dust proof miik can in the country. a VI grand paper and then let them hear about 
O ° what we need as fast as possible. I don't 
INSULATION _Wshineed Sturges Refrigerator Milk Can hee eit re near Ag ay el Ml rd 
milk or cream will not spoil even in very hot weather or on It may not pay to push the growth but to read and follow our leaders who are 


long hauls. Icing and felt jacket eliminate trying to do us good.—I, O. P., Houston, Va. 


Acts like a thermos bottle and sturdy enough to outlast 3 plain of the young pigs now being weaned, 











cans.. Built by the makers of : e ° pn yee wee 

**The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity’’ sae . full ration of high-priced feeds, I want to express to you my appreciation 

Send for catalog No. 116 but it will probably pay to feed a little of The Progressive Farmer. We are using it 

508 So. Green St . 2 ice j 2 for class reference work and find it a most 

Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., CHICAGO, ILL. corn and tankage, a rhGS: polish and instructive and helpful paper.—Ellen D, 
tankage, or other grain feeds, until §chulz, San Antonio,, Texas. 
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FISHERSVILLE 


GROUNy LIMESTONE 


Yields “The Most for Your Dollar’’ 





It will pay you to investigate the 
high quality and the low delivered 
cost of our product, especially to 
Farmere in East Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Valuable information 
will be furnished on inquiry to 


FISHERSVILLE LIME CoO., 
INCORPORATED 
FISHERSVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
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A gallon of Spotless Ready Mixed 
Paint will brighten up a lot of sur- 
face for little money. Used by many 
painting contractors in preference 
to any other, Big valuein every gallon. We have paints 
for every purpose—a pure asphalt paint for metal roofs, 
implements, fences, etc., at 28c a gal.; barn and roof 
paint for 58c a gal.; house paint for $1.22 4 $1.48 
agal. If you need paint of any kind, write for our 
color-card and catalogue, SENT FREE upon request. 
TheSpotlessCo., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





Virginia to Be an Alfalfa State 


T THE last National Corn Show 

held at Dallas, Tex., Virginia won 
a world sweepstakes on the best bale 
of alfalfa. 

Virginia farmers are using more 
lime, especially are they using more 
ground limestone, and as they use 
more lime they are learning the value 
of alfalfa and clovers. Less than 
three years ago when I came from 
the “Volunteer State” to my new 
work in Virginia I found fewer men 
than I can count fingers on my two 
hands making a success of alfalfa. 
This included 11 counties of northern 
Virginia. Of course there may have 
been more men in these counties, but 
they were not in the territory that I 
have been working. 

I immediately started a campaign 
for more alfalfa. I did not advise the 
farmers to rush headlong into this 
business of growing alfalfa without 
first having the right kind of prepar- 
ation. When I would be walking over 
a man’s farm I was always studying 
his soils and other conditions. I se- 
lected a location suitable for alfalfa, 
if there was one on the farm. I next 
interested the man in the crop and 
told him of its many good qualities. 











WANTED—ROOTS and HERBS. 


We need a limited amount and will contract 
for collection of Jimpson leaves, Dandelion 
root, andseveral other of ourcommon plants. 
Work is profitable. Must have prompt reply. 
Price list of two hundred kinds supplied on 


receipt of ten cents. 
S. B. PENICK & CO., MARION, NW. C. 











BLACK MOLASSES 


When he decided that he wanted to 
grow alfalfa, I advised him as to the 
best course to pursue to get his land 
well drained, fertile and well limed 
as well as free from weeds. When 
the right soil has been selected and 
the right kind of preparation has 
been given, I feel pretty sure of suc- 
cess with alfalfa. 
W. M. BROWN, 
Prince William County, Va. 








Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large iots. 
The J. J. GARVEY CoO., 
Dept. P.F., NewoOrleans, La. 





. you totry it atour expense. Outfits upto 
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GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn’t right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners,-$3.75-to $180.00- Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southera 
Ganner & Evaporator Co.,$25 Maia, Chattanooga, Tena. 


















Monarch Canner, capacity 500 cans daily, 
only $6.50 express prepaid. Works glass or 
tin for home or market. Make bigmoney. J 
Shipped on approval, So perfect we want 


6500, All guaranteed. Instructions free. 
Solder and fiux free with can orders. Low- 
price labels. Send postal for catalog. Mm i 

MONARCH MFC. CO,, 17 William Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


— 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. _ Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. verwear”’ 
OUBLE GALVANIZED Wi 
Looks better Z 


iPand low wholesale direct f 
TC-DAY. SQUTHERN WIRE FENCE 
Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 





Roots Herbs and Barks 
We want about two hundred different kinds 
Write us at once for list. 


R. T. Greer & Co., Marion, Va. 
SQUAB RAISING $202 streme"cui 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, WN. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


PADI rere PAAAAABADAA 


“SHORTHORN CATTL 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 


for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


POL 








Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
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Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants, 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 








Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
Syearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 
* 12 months old. 
U. @. SAUNDERS 


Pairiand Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


Farm Boys Should Write Mr. Browne 
At Once 


APPRECIATE The Progressive 
Farmer’s cordial and persistent at- 





76), $2 





lf You Have Woo 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 





blankets, ship it to 


ELKIN, N. C. 


Chatham Mig. Co., 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. 





They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 











PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








paying strains in America. 


As to our reliabi 


APPLEBY & SANDERS, 





High Class Imported & American JERSEYS 
At Auction, on Thursday, May 27, 1915, at Pulaski, Tenn. 


We will sell about 50 head of extra good, Registered Jersey Cows, bred 
helfers and heifer calves and a few young bull calves. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to buy some imported cows of the very best blood lines on 
Jersey Island, and cows and heifers from the most fashionable and 
_A few young bulls from our imported and best 
American bred cows that will build up your herd. Catalogues will be ready 
to mail by May 15, and will be sent on request. Make your arrangements to 
attend the sale, but if you cannot come, send a bid by mai! and same will be 
handled —— and honestly as if you were on the ground. 

ity, we refer you to the Progressive Farmer. 


Pulaski, Tenn. 








_ BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 








titude toward the corn club work and 
hope your notices will cause the boys 
to hurry up with their enrollment. It 
is getting late and we are anxious to 
complete the enrollment as early as 
possible. 

I am enclosing herewith a list 
showing the ten best yields made by 
North Carolina corn club boys. in 
1914. I consider this a very good re- 
cord, especially that so many made 
| these large yields at such low cost. 
' Another feature that is of interest is 
that these boys are scattered from 
the mountains to the sea, including 
every section of the state. Up to 
date we have enrolled more than 3,000 
boys in the corn club and are only en- 





us the formal application card. We 


turn this card. 


Club Contest for 1914 
Yield Cost per 


Dudley Hall, Salisbury, N. C.. 148.20 .103¢ 
Siyae May, Eenolr ..0.ccccewe 145.34 .19 


Adolphus Ball, Bahama ...... 145.50 .25 
T, J, BHateher, Dobson... ...s<«- 139.87 .15 
Roderick Griffins Raleigh..... 126.09 .13 
Cc. 2. meritt, Cerra Gordo... 141.16 .20% 
James R. Blancett, Peters 

Creek, Va., (Stokes Co., 

SLES A Oe ree aie 125.92 .17 
Dewey Ledford, Marshall..... Ti7.00 ste 
Russell Savage, Speed ........ 133.80 .26 
Raleigh White, Hobbsville.... 128.17 .17 


T. E. BROWNE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





It is interesting to see that even 
our advertisers are taking up the 
idea of codperation among farmers. 
Notice the advertisement of a flour 
mill starting as follows: 

“You need a flour mill in your com- 
munity. That mill ought to be yours, 
grinding out big profits for you. You 
are tired of hauling your wheat away 
off to mill, or paying big prices for 
foreign made flour. So are your 


putting in a mill, yourself, or going 
in with them on a codperative propo- 
sition so much needed in your com- 
munity.” 





“Good morning, Mrs. Clancy,” said a 
friend, ‘‘an’ how’s the family?” ‘‘They’s all 
doin’ well,” said Mrs. Clancy, “with the ex. 


ciption of me ould man. He’s been enjoyin’ 
poor health now for some time; but this 
mornin’ he complained of feelin’ better.” 





BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








“Thorough-Bred Duroc Hogs” 


Open Gilts, Bred Gilts, Shoats, 
Weaned Pigs and good, husky 
Boars, ready for service. 


JAMES L. TAYLOR, Olean, Miller Co., Mo. 
EE 











ERR EE Sis 
WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 




















S.D.0°NEAL, Prop, VAUCLUSE, VA. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs jr ei0 00 iz 1s tal 





boars and gilts $17.00. 300 lb. bred sow, due 
June Ist., $40.00. We pay express, furnish pedi- 
grees. and guarantee the quality. 

RIDGE CREST FARM, Timber Ridge, Va. 








rolling those who sign and return to | 


have really received more than 5,000 | 
names but many of them failed to re- | 


| 
Ten Best Yields in the North Carolina Corn | 


Bushels Bushel | 


neighbors, who would welcome your | 





BERKSHIRES ouariry. 


A very select bunch of 

fine pigs, 2 to 4 mos. 

old, ready for immedi- 

ate shipment. Strictly 

first class. Also bred 
ws. 


Order today. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 











ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 

Pigs $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














oO. I. C. SWINE 


Pure-bred pigs of fhe highest 
quality. Sired by Prize Boars that 
weigh 450 to 1110 lbs, out of sows 
weighing 400 to 650 Ibs. Also bred 

y gilts. Prices right. 
ww. I. OWEN, 
Bedford City, Va 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


BRR rrr mr orn ween LAL 





Route 2, 








Willetas Forest, 54948 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs of either sex; young boars and giltsforsale. Pairs 
and trios furnished, no akin. Our Duroc-Jerseys are of 
| the ideal cherry red color and are of splendid bone and 
frame. Our young stock was sired by Defender 26,893, 
Lad of Louisa 29047, Willetas Forest 54049. Robert 


| Lee 454068 and other noted boars, and are all out of the | 


| best of registered sows. precy animal registered in the 
buyer’s name. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, M. C,. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


PICS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
about yours. (tis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


FOR ty ALE Fezistered bie type Poland 
China pigs. Write me. 

E. W. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b, Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. ‘ 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 






































Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. CQ 


JERSEYS 


, OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 

















HEREFORDS 


AAR AR AAARARAALA ALAA PPP PLL LLLP PD PLP PPP PPL 

xtra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heife 

} = for sale. Xiso = high class registered Holstein bulls 
T HERD IN THE SOU’ 


for sale. ® 
| @ILTNER BROTHERS, 3 EMINENCE, K¥s 
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*¥ou can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, ‘ 
B. L. MOSS, 
W F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

‘ ° ‘ Viee-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, SA ° Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, ‘ . Advertising Manager 
J. L, Mogtord, General Representative 


. . . . 
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HAT was a good article in last week’s paper, 
“What Sort of a Neighbor Are You?” and it 
brought to our mind a little poem, “It Isn’t Your 
Town, It’s You,” which town boosters are circulat- 
ing extensively. We paraphrase the first stanza to 
make it suit the farmer’s case: 
“If you want to live in a neighborhood 
Like the kind of a one you like, 
You needn't slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 
You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new 


It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your home, 
It isn’t the place—it’s YOU.’ 





HE moonlight school movement is spreading 

in North Carolina. Here is the list by coun- 
ties: “Counties with one moonlight school: Ala- 
mance, Anson, Ashe, Caldwell, Camden (Negro), 
Cherokee, Cleveland, Lee, Randolph, Richmond, 
Scotland, Transylvania, Watauga. Counties with 
two moonlight schools: Durham, Forsyth, Greene, 
Sampson. Other counties: Cabarrus, Gaston, and 
Person, three each; Orange, four; Edgecombe, 
five; Beaufort, Harnett, and Johnston, ten each; 
Columbus, thirteen. A grand total of eighty.” Be- 
fore the year ends we should have 800 instead of 80. 





E MUST have no let up in the campaign 

against flies and mosquitoes this year, and 
just as “a stitch in time saves nine,” so a little 
well-directed clean-up effort now may get more 
results than even greater effort later on. As the 
South Boston, Va., News says: 


“Every fly you kill now means that you have 
lessened the number in the future. Kill the 
breeder and the trouble is at an end. A little 
effort on your part to eliminate filth will 
prove a blessing to you and others. So make 
it a point that you are going to help in this 
matter now.” 





HAT Europe has done for her farmers Ameri- 

ca must do for hers,” has come to be the 
slogan in rural credits legislation. But the trouble 
is that most of our folks have only a vague and 
hazy idea as to what Europe has done in this mat- 
ter, and the books and Government reports con- 
taining this information are too long or too tech- 
nical to appeal to the average farmer. We are 
glad to announce, therefore, that our Mr. Moss 
has prepared for The Progressive Farmer a brief 
and simple summary of “Rural Credit Systems of 
European Nations.” The first of the two install- 
ments will appear in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 





HAT was a good article in our last issue re- 

printed from the Waterboro Press and Banner, 
“Farmers Should Codperate With Their County 
Papers.” As was then said, every important farm 
success or other item of farm news in a neighbor- 
hood should be reported to the county paper. The 
editor will be glad to get the item, and reports of 
progress on the part of one individual or one sec- 
tion will inspire other individuals and other sec- 
tions. We believe that farmers’ clubs, local and 
county Unions, clubs of United Farm Women, etc., 
should also be more alert in sending reports to 
county papers. If you are doing good work don’t 
hide your light under a bushel. 





E ARE remarking on the next page that of the 

quarter of a billion dollars advance in cotton 
values since Christmas, most of it occurring quite 
recently, the greater part has gone into the pock- 
ets of men other than those whose sweat made the 
crop. This is unfortunately true. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that millions and millions of 
dollars have been saved to growers by stubborn, 
bulldog-like refusal to sacrifice the crop. It was 
hard, of course, to inconvenience creditors, but it 
was harder for farmers to give away the products 
of a long year of toil and planning. As a wealthy 
cotton exporter said to us a few days ago: “The 
finest thing of all has been the spirit of stubborn, 
spunky determination shown by Southern farmers. 
Thousands and thousands of them put their backs 
to the wall and said, ‘We are not going to give up 


this cotton till we get a fair price for it, no matter 
what happens,’ and made a fight that has shown 
their backbone and provoked my genuine admira- 
tion.” 





Not a Single North Carolina County Feeds 
Itself 


ILL Allen White, the Kansas editor, made 

himself famous by writing an eloquent 

word-picture, “What’s the Matter With 
Kansas?” E. C. Branson, at our State University, 
is making himself famous by proving through fig- 
ures what’s the matter with North Carolina. 

Here’s what’s the matter: There is not a single 
county in North Carolina that grows enough food 
and feed to supply man and beast, folks and ani- 
mals, in that county. Alleghany comes nearest 
to doing it, lacking only $19,000 worth. In 
half the counties in the state, however, the foods 
and feeds grown in that county lack a million dol- 
lars’ worth of being enough to feed the county. 
This, at any rate, is what the census statistics 

indicate, and Mr. G. W. Bradshaw, working under 
Professor Branson’s direction, has worked out the 
figures showing just how much each county lacks 
of raising enough foods and feeds to be self-sus- 
taining. Look over the following list, and see how 
your county stands: 





Rank County Deficit Rank County Deficit 
1 = id co ® 19,000 50 Chatham ..... $1,013,000 
2 OF scsccaqcee 148,000 51 Bertie ........ 1,047,000 
3 Tytreil Npaverey 237,000 52 Bladen ....... 1,075,000 
4 Camden ...... 239,000 53 Davidson ..... 1,107,000 
5 Graham ..... 256,000 S42 Stanly .......+ L211,00 
6 Grange «c.... 301,000 55 Warren ....... 1,131,000 
7 Currituck .... 309,000 GO BUPES s606250 1,138,000 
8 Transylvania. 338,000 57 Randolph ..... 1,145,000 
© PGW 6-86.66 00s 372,000 58 Sampson ..... 1,167,000 
10 Yancey 396,000 59 Pasquotank 1,176,000 
11 Gates 407,000 60 Harnett ...... 1,258,000 
12 Dare.. 412,000 61 Richmond .... 1,283,000 
13 Martin 470,000 Go WOR o:0-04:s-<% 1,317,000 
14 Alexander .... 476,000 ee re 1,354,000 
156 ABMO .cceseces 476,500 64 Wilkes ....... 1,370,000 
16 Pamlico ..... 505,000 65 Alamance .... 1,373,000 
17 Hertford 518,000 66 Catawba ..... 1,411,000 
18 Macon ....... 524,000 GT Granville ..... 1,463,000 
19 Jackson ...... 544,900 68 Columbus ..... 1,470,000 
20 Yadkin ....... 545,000 69 Cabarrus ..... 1,503,000 
ee eo er ee 572,000 TO WARCS oiscccses 1,526,000 
SZ SWIG 6 sccccs 576,000 CS CORES iisicsacicas 1,552,000 
23 Hyde ...+.... 594,000 72 Iredell sees. 1,558,000 
Se AROS: 0.660 0:0.«:< 603,000 Ts FWragnkiin. ....: 1,572,000 
25 Washington 632,000 74 Rutherford ... 1,639,000 
26 Chowan a 638,000 75 Anson 1,687,000 





674,000 76 Wilson 1,759,000 


28 Onslow ee 704,000 77 Edgecombe ... 1,791,000 
29 Greene ....... 721,000 TS. WENO: 65-406 oa 1,845,000 
30 Pender .....+. 728,000 (2 ee eer 1,850,000 
31 Perquimans .. 732,000 80 Rowan ....... 1,902,000 
32 Caswell ...... 734,000 81 Beaufort ..... 1,910,000 
838 McDowell .... 742,000 82 Madison ...... 1,947,000 
BG DOIG 6 cc sce 763,000 83 Johnston ..... prep be 
35 Cherokee ..... 785,000 84 Halifax ....... 1,968,000 
36 Mitchell ...... 804,000 SO RENEE asada <0 2,004,000 
St “StOMee a4 66555 817,000 86 Rockingham .. 2,089,000 
38 Scotland ..... 827,000 87 Cumberland 2,300,000 


39 Montgomery.. 835,000 88 Pitt 





40 Lincom .....% 870,000 89 Craven 

ce) 881,000 ee 

42 Haywood ..... 895,000 91 New Hanover. 2 464,000 
43 Brunswick ... 906,000 92 Durham . .. 2,559,000 
Ge POs 6.56... 920,000 93 Forsythe ..... 2,734,000 
45 Northampton. 944,000 94 Buncombe .... 2. 8 853, 000 
46 Henderson 968,000 95 Robeson ...... 2. 9 33,000 
“06 6(Caléwell ..... 996,000 26: Guilford ...... 3, 681,000 
48 Carteret ...... O9E,000 ST Wake .cccrcss 3,987,000 
49 Cleveland .... 1,001,000 98 Mecklenburg.. 4,663,000 





Last Call for Saving Clover Seed 





AVE you made that clover seed stripper de- 
scribed on the front page of The Progressive 
Farmer a few weeks ago? MHave you re- 

solved to save all the clover seed, both crimson 
and bur, that you possibly can? 

There are a number of ways of saving the crim- 
son clover seed, and out of them you can certainly 
find a way that will enable you to save yours most 
economically and expeditiously. The best method, 
of course, is by buying a clover seed thresher or a 
clover seed huller attachment for an ordinary 
threshing machine. This method is only feasible, 
however, where a farmer has a considerable acre- 
age in clover or where a number of farmers can 
cooperate in the purchase and operation of such a 
machine. 

The next best method, particularly if there be 
a considerable acreage, is to use the horse-drawn 
stripper designed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and which we recently de- 
scribed in detail. This of course does not save the 
seed in a clean, marketable condition, but for home 
use seed so saved are entirely satisfactory. Smaller 
hand machines of the same type may be used 
where only an acre or so of seed is to be harvested. 

In the absence of either of the foregoing, very 
fair results in saving crimson clover seed are ob- 
tained with an ordinary mower set high so as to 
cut only the heads and very little of the leaves and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


To avoid shattering, the mower should 
be run only when the clover is moist with dew. 

So far no machine has been designed to save bur 
clover seed, and the best method is to wait until 
the seed are mature and the plants dead, when the 
latter may be easily raked away and the seed 
swept up with a stiff broom. If intended for home 
use the considerable amount of dirt and trash 
swept up with the seed will do no harm; but if in- 
tended for market these will of course have to be 
shaken and sifted out. 

Are you going to keep on buying nitrogen at 
twenty cents a pound, when the clovers will give 
it to you free of charge and throw in a lot of 
good humus for good measure? Until you do make 
the fullest possible use of such crops you will 
never be a good farmer. 


stems. 





Uncle Cornpatch Presents a Problem 





NCLE Cornpatch dropped in The Progressive 
Farmer office the other day and put this 
problem up to us: “In travelin’ around now 

I see that a whole passel o’ ry neighbors who 
got natally et up by raisin’ all cotton last year and 
mighty nigh had to go to the pore house, are 
plantin’ all cotton agin: ain’t got no gardens, ain’t 
preparin’ to have their own corn crib and smoke- 
house, and are gettin’ ready to pay time prices for 
everything same as usual. Now, what bothers me 
is this: I’m a member in good standin’ at Bethany 
Church and have been for nigh on forty year, and 
cussin’ ain’t in my line. But I have always heard 
this, that sensible folks learn from other folks’ 
mistakes, but a fool has to learn from his own. So 
when I find folks that won’t even learn from their 
own mistakes, it stands to reason that they ain’t 
just the plain ordinary ev’ry day sort of fools, and 
I’m wonderin’ how a man can rightly place just 
sich an extraordinary brand of fool without put- 
tin’ some kind o’ profane an’ ungodly handle on to 
the name.” 

None of The Progressive Farmer staff were able 
to help Uncle Cornpatch reconcile his religion and 
common sense on this point, and we pass his 
problem on to our readers. 





Facts for Corn Growers 


T SEEMS to us that cotton, because of the 

slovenly methods that we may use with it and 

still get at least part of a crop, is partly respon- 
sible for our failures with corn and other crops 
that are more particular about how they are treat- 
ed. It is a common saying that anybody can make 
cotton, but that it takes a real farmer to make a 
good corn crop. As long. as we persist in using 
“cotton methods”’—poor preparation, poor seed, 
poor cultivation, and no legumes—we can be sure 


that ours is “a poor “=e country.” 
* 


Humus and diate are mighty factors in mak- 
ing the corn crop profitable, and this is why we 
are eternally harping on the necessity for more 
winter and summer legumes. Never in the world 
will you find a cheaper way than clovers to buy 
your nitrogen, and they furnish as well the humus 


without which corn never does its best. 
* 


Suckering corn as a rule doesn’t pay. At the 
Mississippi Experiment Station in 1910 suckered 
corn made 29.5 bushels per acre, while that not 
suckered made 37.8 bushels. “Better put this work 
into better and more frequent cultivations,” say 
the experiment station men. 

x ok * 

Where the land is thin and no clover has been 
turned under or manure used, we believe, as a 
rule, that nitrate of soda will pay on corn. Don’t 
wait too late to apply it—when the corn 1s waist 
high is none too early. 
acre is a fair application. 


A Thought for the Week 


HISKEY is a good thing in its place. There 

is nothing like it for preserving a man when 

he is dead. If you want to keep a man dead 
put him in whiskey; if you want to kill a live man 
put whiskey in him.—From a recent decision of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 


One hundred pounds per 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Another $240,000,000 Lost to Cotton 
Farmers 


N The Progressive Farmer of November 9, 1912, 

| we published an editorial article, “A $300,000,000 
Robbery: the Serial Story of a Crime.” In that 

article we took up the cotton crop of 1911 and 
traced the course of prices from start to finish. 

On August 12, 1911, just before the new 1911 
crop began to come in, as we pointed out, our 
market reports quoted middling cotton at 13% 
cents a pound. 

By September 30, when the farmers began to sell, 
it had dropped to 10% cents. 

In October prices went to 9 11-16 cents. 

November 18 quotations were 9% cents. 

And farmers who were only able to hold out till 
Christmas-time were forced to sell at 9 1-8 cents. 

By New Year’s, of course, most of the poorer 
farmers had sold, and prices in January climbed 
back to 9% cents. 

In February they went to 10 3-8. 

In March to 10 13-16. 

In April to 11 cents. 

In May to 12 cents. 

In August to 1234 cents. 


In other words, August prices represented an 
advance of nearly $300,000,000 over the low prices 
of Christmas-time—an advance that went largely 
into the hands of the speculative and commercial 
classes instead of going to the men whose brain 
and muscle made the crop. 

We have now suffered a similar experience with 
the 1914 crop. The prices a few months ago were 
only six to seven cents a pound for middling cot- 
ton; now nine to ten cents. Ona crop of 16,102,000 
bales of 500 pounds each (the United States Gov- 
ernment estimate) three cents a pound increase in 
price represents an advance of $241,530,000 in total 
values. In other words, since the cotton crop of 
1914 largely passed out of the hands of the men 
who grew it, its value has advanced nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars—an advance which, like 
that of three years ago, has largely gone into the 
pockets of merchants, landlords, and speculators, 
instead of producers. P 


The Fight to Save Cotton Values to Cot- 
ton Growers 


T IS gratifying at least to recall that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has done its part in the effort 
to save this enormous increase in 1914 crop val- 

ues to the men who earned it. “What Are You 
Going to Do for the Man at the Bottom?” was the 
the title of a circular letter we sent to every 
Southern Congressman in August, and we contin- 
ued to point out that the man who actually plows 
and hoes cotton is little known to town and city 
bankers and would not get relief from them unless 
special legislation were adopted. The full program 
we advocated may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. We urged farmers to hold cotton. 

2. We pointed out the reasons why prices 
should go higher. 

3. We urged policies for helping the debt-ridden 
to hold. 

4. We insisted upon reasonable rather than 
radical plans. 

It is now easy enough to see what a panic the 
South was in last fall. In nearly every cotton 
meeting we attended and in nearly every daily 
paper we read somebody proclaimed that not more 
than half the cotton crop could possibly be used; 
that mills on the continent of Europe would not 
run, and that English mills would be on half-time. 
We even heard it declared that cotton would go to 
four cents a pound. We had to face orators who 
declared that the whole South should be prohibited 
by law from growing a lock of cotton this year. 

It was this spirit of panic especially that The 
Progressive Farmer and the writer sought to quell. 
Over and over again we pointed out that the mills 
of Germany, France and Austria combined had 
only 15 per cent of the world’s spindles; that Eng- 
lish mill workers were largely women and children 
who would not be called to war, and that English 
mills would run practically on full time. As we 
said on September 26: 


“The wild talk about having to carry over 
half the crop till next fall is doubtless respon- 
sible for much of this panic; and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been almost alone in ever- 
lastingly swatting this falsehood—a falsehood 
apparently started or perpetuated by ‘bear’ 
speculators and other unscrupulous men anx- 
ious to buy cotton cheap. With only a 
small proportion of the world’s spindles in the 


war zone and English and American mills anx- 
ious to capture the trade of any European 
mills that close, there is likely in any case to 
be but a small decrease in the world’s cotton 
consumption in the year 1914-15. While 
changed conditions may have afforded justifi- 
cation for a drop to twelve-cent prices, a drop 
below ten cents was not and is not justified by 
conditions now existing.” 


& 
What the Government Should Have Done 


UR first effort then was to prove that the 

world was going to demand cotton and that 

farmers ought therefore to hold instead of 
being stampeded by those who talked of a ruined 
demand and five-cent prices. 


Our next effort was to show that in an abnormal 
and unprecedented condition such as then prevail- 
ed it was the duty of the Government to come to 
the farmers’ relief. But at the same time, we con- 
stantly urged that plans for relief should be prac- 
tical instead of ideal. The proposition to compel 
acreage reduction by law we pronounced “utterly 
impracticable” as early as September, and all later 
experience fully confirmed this view. We also de- 
clared in September: : 


“We have absolutely no hope that Congress 
will buy one bale of cotton, no matter what 
happens, and the wise plan, it seems to us, is to 
concentrate all our energies on plans there is 
some hope of bringing to pass, without taking 
up precious time advocating anything else. 

“But we should demand, and have a right to 
demand, that currency shall be so issued that 
any farmer in the South may borrow at least 
five cents a pound on cotton until the market 
becomes normal again. 

“Beyond this the Government may refuse to 
go, but we believe even this will make it un- 
necessary for a single pound of 1914 middling 
to be sacrificed for less than ten cents—and 
insure materially higher prices next year.” 


We still believe, as we believed then, that it was 
a great tactical mistake to ask the Government to 
buy cotton at twelve cents a pound. We do not 
believe that it was the Government’s duty to buy; 
we do believe it was the duty of the Government 
to make funds availiable so that farmers might 
have borrowed five, six, or seven cents a pound at 
not over 6 per cent interest. And in failing to do 
this the Government failed to render agriculture 
such help as we believe it would have extended to 
our banking or commercial interests in like plight. 


a 
Three Lessons We Should Learn 


LL this, however, is now of the past. We men- 

tion the facts now simply for three purposes: 

(1) To warn our people against being led 
astray by wild statements in times of panic. We 
know now that a law to prohibit cotton planting 
this year would have been absurd. We know that 
the men who said there would be no demand for 
half the crop simply jumped at conclusions without 
investigating the facts. 

(2) To point out the advantages, in all legisla- 
tive matters, of asking not for what we should like 
to have but for what there is some chance of get- 
ting. We know that many leaders of our farmers 
honestly thought that the way for cotton farmers 
to get what they wanted was to ask for ten times 
more than they expected. We believe now, how- 
ever, that these leaders will admit that we thereby 
simply discredited our cause. It may be good pol- 
icy among horse-swappers sometimes to ask $375 
for a horse you expect to get $75 for, but such 
methods hardly work in Washington. 

(3) The need for an adequate system of rural 
credits. A bale of cotton is the best security in the 
world. It doesn’t rust, rot, wither, blight, or cank- 
er; weevils don’t eat it; moths do not corrupt it, 
and it is one of the most troublesome things in the 
world to steal. If there is anything in the world 
better security than cotton, it’s land. And yet with 
both land and cotton—collateral that ought to give 
the Southern farmer about the lowest interest 
rate in the world—the fact is that he pays about 
the highest rate in the world. 


Something has got to be done about this. The 
usury and immorality of crop liens and “time 
prices” must be attacked. We must have banking 
institutions that will serve our agricultural inter- 
ests as adequately and cheaply as our city banks 
now serve our commercial interests. If we had 


had a proper rural credits system last fall this 


$240,000,000 increase in 1914 crop values might have 
been largely saved to the man whose sweat made 
this crop. 
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Organize a Marketing Association Now 


ITHOUT waiting for the Government to 

work out a rural credits system, however, 

there are some things our farmers should 
do for themselves. In fact, the more efficient our 
farmers become in solving their own problems, the 
more they can get the Government to do for them. 
God helps them that help themselves. Power is 
given to those who have power. 

And our farmers through organization may cer- 
tainly do much for themselves to better market 
conditions. If the members of the Local Unions, 
Sub-Alliances, or other farmers’ clubs or the indi- 
vidual farmers in your part of the county will be- 
gin now to make plans to market your cotton next 
fall in 25, 50, 100, or 500-bale lots, it is impossible to 
say how much you will gain. 

1. Where large quantities are sora together it 
is easier to get competitive bidding and therefore 
higher prices. 

2. You will doubtless get the advantage of high- 
er prices for grades above middling—profits that 
are usually almost wholly lost to growers. As the 
farmers said in one county where a Government 
grader did work last year: “Buyers had never be- 
fore recognized any grades above middling.” 

3. The poorer and less well informed farmers 
who are now frequently imposed upon will be 
protected by this codperation with their stronger 
neighbors. 

4. If prices are low and you wish to hold your 
cotton, it will be much easier to secure favorable 
terms from banks and warehouses if you concen- 
trate your holdings. 


5. By pooling your cotton seed you will also get 
better cash prices, or if you exchange cotton seed 
for meal, it will be easier to get “a ton of meal for 
a ton of seed” or better. 

Just one more word of caution: It takes longer 
to organize a marketing association than you 
think. If you are to be prepared to get full value 
for your 1915 crop, it is none too early to ask your 
neighbors to meet somewhere some Saturday and 
s@e what you can do about it. Of course, a mar- 
keting association should not be confined to cotton 
but should also aim to market corn, hay, livestock, 
meats, etc. A general farmers’ marketing associ- 
ation like that reported last week from Lafayette 
County, Mississippi, will probably be best. 

& 


“I Jes’ Wants to Sleep With That Money 
One Night” 


E MUST have a better rural credits system 

and we must have codperative marketing, 

but even these will not make the South 
prosperous, unless we make our farms self-sup- 
porting. As Prof. E. C. Branson has so frequently 
said, the South’s wealth-producing power is tre- 
mendous; its wealth-retaining power is absurdly 
small. Our Southern farmers make millions and 
millions of dollars worth of cotton and tobacco, 
but pay it right out again for Western corn and 
hay and meat, plus the middlemen’s charges and 
the freight bills. As Commissioner E. J. Watson 
says: 


“We have been doing seemingly great things, 
looking only on one side of the ledger and 
paying no attention to the other—the spending 
side and the soil exhaustion side.” 


Now it is time for our people to learn that it’s 
not what we make but what-we save that counts. 
What boots it to have a billion dollar cotton crop 
if all of it goes to merchants in the South, farmers 
in the West, and railroads between here and 
there? Mr. J. Z. Green reminds us of the saying 
of the farmers in a section of diversified agricul- 
ture: “We don’t handle so much money as you 
folks in the cotton and tobacco sections, but we 
keep more.” What good does it do us to “handle” 
money if it doesn’t stay with us? 

The fact is that some of us don’t even get to han- 
dle it. Thousands and thousands of our farmers 
are in the plight of an honest old darkey in our 
old home county. He went to the storekeeper in 
the fall with three bales of cotton and the mer- 
chant figured up his account. “The $120 for your 
cotton just lacks $3 of paying you out,” he said. 
“But please, sah,” pleaded the old darkey, “won't 
you let me have it jest for tonight and I'll fetch it 
back to you tomorrow?” “What for?” was the re- 
joinder. “Why, jes’ because I wants to sleep with 
that much money one night,” was the darkey’s an- 
swer. 

We need just two things to make our cotton sec- 
tions prosperous, (1) individual action whereby 
each farmer will aim to make his own farm self- 
sustaining; (2) codperative action whereby all the 
farmers in a neighborhood will work together to 
improve marketing conditions, credit facilities, etc., 
etc. 





The world is only saved by the breadth of the school- 
children, and Jerusalem was destroyed because the instruc- 
tion of the young was neglected.—‘“The Talmud,” 
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Farm Telephones 








BEACMPAPA O=5 BES AMO 


Write today for our big Telephone and 
Supply Catalogue—i60 pages—hundreds of 
illustrations and prices. If you are building 
alineorintheTelephone business youshould 
have our big bargain book, get our prices be- 
fore buying elsewhere. We are a Southern 
concern and cater to Southern trade. Buy at 
home, send us your orders. Write today for 
full particulars and prices on everything. 


Sumter Telephone Supply Co. 


SUMTER, S: C. 














CLOVES 
OVEQALL UNIFORMS 
s ano 


PANTS. 


Ask the Farmer Who 
Wears Them. 


I want every farmer to have oneof my 
farm, stock and account books that I have 
spent several thousand dollars in 
compiling. One farmer wrote he would 


not take $10 for his if he could not get 
another. Write to nearest faetory for one 
today. They are free to you. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, 


The World’s Legaost Manufacturer of 


vera je 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas,.Tex. Detroit, Mich. 


Toronto, Can. Vancouver, B. C. Liverpool, Eng. 


Delivered vo FREE 
on _ and DAYS TRIAL 
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but write today for our big 
1915 catalog of “* Ranger’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at b cnr 8o low they wilt 
tonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent of expense to you. 
BO you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. it’s free. It contains “combination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle hy tee Le | forit. si 
rect to you. No onee! 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No one els 3 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sun- 
Gries without learning w) 


g what weoffer you. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-1s7 CHICAGO, ILL 











; 9 ° 
fy Save Dealers Profit | 
t PAY THE FREICHT 
It has the full life of the of! 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
two piitcns out of your 
order—if not satisfied re- 
turn, balance and get 
of your money back. 
MADE FRESH FOR instructions For Painting 
YOUR GRADER. with each order. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


0, L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 25, St. Louls, Mo. 


’ FISH BITE 


hun wolves any season if 
agic Fish are, 


sh. Keeps you bus: 
Write e ay and 2 


AT 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


{ 
S000 yam mm TT 








Best 


them out. to-d e' 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted 


d.F. Gregory, Dept.5 6t, Louis, Mo 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we. will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 








POULTICES SHOULD BE HOT 


Each Type of Poultice Has Its Own 
Virtue—Some of the Best Poultices 


and How They Are Made 


E LIVE up here in the mount- 


tains and are dependent on 
what we learned as children and 
what we read or hear. There- 


fore, we sometimes wonder at what 
seems contradictory to us. We have 
always believed in poultices, but a 
doctor told a neighbor never to use 
them. Are leaches better? Please 
tell us if the doctor is wrong and 
which poultices are best, and when 
to use them, if we can use them at 
ail.” 

I am inclined to think that the doc- 
tor could not make your neighbor 
realize that a poultice that is allowed 
to get cold may do more harm than 
good, and so forbade them altogeth- 
er. It is also possible that there were 
complicating conditions which the 
doctor understood. It is wise to obey 
a doctor unquestioningly but intelli- 
gently. 

Through the courtesy of Forbes 
and Company, Publishers, Chicago, I 
am copying a portion of a chapter 
from Dr. Lowry’s book, “The Home 
Nurse.” 

“The four cardinal symptoms of in- 





that it should be applied hot, and re- 
newed often enough so as to be kept 
hot. 

“Perhaps the most generally used 
poultice is the flaxseed poultice. The 
meal first is mixed with a little cold 
water and then stirred into boiling 
water until it is the consistency of 
mush, after which it should be re- 
moved from the fire and beaten to 
remove the lumps. A layer about an 
inch and a half thick is then spread 
evenly on a muslin cloth. This is 
covered with another muslin cloth 
and the two sewed together firmly. 
The poultice must be replaced by a 
fresh one before it has become cold. 
A cold poultice is very annoying toa 
patient, besides being pruductive of 
much harm. If a little olive oil is 
added to the mush after it is remov- 
ed from the fire there will not be as 
much danger of burning the patiert 
if the poultice is a little too hot. 

“A charcoal poultice is used some- 
times where there is a disagreeable 
odor to the affected parts,-as the 
charcoal absorbs the odors. This 
poultice is made by mixing one part 
of powdered charcoal with two parts 
of flaxseed meal and proceeding as for 
an ordinary flaxseed poultice. 

“A bran poultice is made by sewing 
the bran up in muslin, then heating 





HEN there’s a little child to love the 
world’s a sweeter place. 

With more of resurrection in the wild old 
daily race; 

So many things to think about you never 
knew before, 

And one more life to love, my dear— 
thank God for one lifé more! 


When there’s a little child to love 
weary way turns sweet, 

With blossoms where we used to find 
rough rocks beneath our feet; 

A little child to love and rear and pity 
and behola— : 

Thank God for one more life, my dear, 
with all its dreams of gold! 


the 





A LITTLE CHILD TO LOVE 


When there’s a little child to 
skies turn sweet again, 
And in the sunlight of the days we soon 

forget the rain; 
A little life leans on us and longs to fill 
its part— 


love the 


Thank God for one more child to love 
while love still rules the heart! 
While there’s a child to love the little 


cares seem less, 

The echo of a childhood laugh has such a 
way to bless; 

More human beauty fills the 

softer grows the strife— 

Thank God for one more life to love, for 
one more little life. 

—Baltimore 


earth and 


Sun. 








flamation are heat, pain, redness and 
swelling. The heat is due to the ab- 
normal tissue change, the redness to 
congestion, the swelling to the in- 
creased amount of blood in the parts 
and to the inflammatory exudate (the 
oozing out of fluids), the pain is due 
to the pressure on the end organs of 
the nerves. 

“Poultices and hot fomentations, 
applied, soften and relax the skin and 
tissues, dilate the blood vessels and 
quicken the circulation so that pure 
blood may flow through and relieve 
the tight painful feeling and also car- 
ry away the products of inflammation. 

“If ice is applied at first it con- 
tracts the blood vessels and may 
prevent congestion of blood in the 
parts. Ice is valuable only in the early 
stages of inflammation. If pus has 
commenced to form, heat should be 
applied so as to “bring it to a head,” 
‘in other words, to bring it to the sur- 
face. 

“The leeches are little animals 
which suck the patient’s blood when 
applied to the skin. Before being ap- 
plied they are put in cold water to 
make them good natured, then they 
are applied to the skin over the in- 
flamed area and left until full, when 
they will drop off of their own ac- 
cord. If it is desirable to remove 
them before they are satisfied, salt is 
applied to their heads, which treat- 
ment will cause them to let go their 
hold. A small piece of cotton should 
be placed between the body of the 
leech and the skin, as the constant 
wriggling is uncomfortable. A leech 
should never be applied over an ar- 
tery or vein. 

“The most common form of counter- 
irritant used by the home people 
is the poultice. For this, numerous 
ingredients are used, all of which 
have some virtue. However, the most 
necessary things about a poultice are 


the whole in the oven or wringing it 
out of boiling water. 

“Starch poultices are used to re- 
lieve irritations of the skin. An or- 
dinary boiled starch is made and ap- 
plied either directly or on a thin 
piece of muslin. 

“A spice poultice is made by dip- 
ping a bag of spices in hot alcohol or 
vinegar. 

“A yeast poultice is used as a stim- 
ulant to a slowly healing wound. It 
should be applied hot, and of the con- 
sistency of bread the first time that it 
is mixed. 

“A slippery elm poultice is made by 
wringing a bag of slippery elm bark 
out of hot water. Hop poultices are 
made in a similar manner. On ac- 
count of their lightness, these are 
useful in cases where the patient can- 
not bear the weight of other poul- 
tices. 

“An onion poultice is made by slic- 
ing the onions and frying in olive oil 
or lard for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Another method is to slice and pound 
the onions and then heat them in the 
oven. 

“Where an even dry heat is requir- 
ed, salt bags are frequently used. The 
salt is sewed up in a muslin bag and 
then heated in the oven. Such a bag 
will remain hot for several hours. 

“Bread poultices, or plasters, are 
applied cold, the bread being soaked 
in milk and applied directly to the 
surface and then covered with a mus- 
lin cloth. 

“Mustard plasters are applied cold. 
To make a mustard plaster take 
equal parts of flour and ground mus- 
tard and mix with sufficient cold wa- 
ter to forrh a smooth paste. This is 
spread thinly on a piece of thin mus- 
lin and applied to the surface. It 
must be removed as soon as the skin 
becomes reddened or it will produce 
a blister. Another way to make a 
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mustard paste that will not blister iS 
to mix two tablespoons of mus- 
tard and three of flour with the white 
of an egg and enough olive oil to 
form a smooth paste. 

“For spice plasters, all spices ex- 
cept pepper and mustard are used. 
Take equal parts of powdered cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice, mix with 
sufficient oil or water to form a 
smooth paste. The effect of such a 
plaster is similar to that of the mus- 
tard, only itis more mild and, theres 
fore, more adapted to the tender 
skin of children.” 





YOUR SPRING HAT 


Suggestions That Will Aid You in See 
lecting What Is Most Becoming 





OU are planning to get your new 

hat the next time you go to town, 
aren’t you, dear Farm Lady? And 
you are wondering if you will find 
anything that will seem to be made 
just for you. I know how you usually 
buy your hats. You walk into the 
shop and begin trying them on until 
finally you find one that seems to fit 
better than the rest. Perhaps you 
can’t say just why, but “there’s a rea- 


son.” Pu t on again and let’s see if 
we can f 1 it. 

First, ytice how the crown fits 
your he: and mode of hair-dressing, 
Is it wit ¢ than your hair or narrow- 
er than ie lines of the head? Yours 


is neit] +. It satisfies your sense of 
“rightness” because it is just the same 
width as your hair. Now if you puff- 
ed your hair a great deal, it would be 
better for the crown to come between 
the lines of the head and the hair. 

Never take a hat whose crown is 
narrower than your face—you don’t 
care to resemble “Happy Hooligan ;” 
nor one wider than your hair, for 
that appears top-heavy. 

Another thing to note while you 
are before the mirror: Does the brim 
of your hat hide your eye-brows? 
No? Very well; the eyes are the cen- 
ter of interest in a face and the eye- 
brows give it the accent and the 
proper amount of light and dark ef- 
fect. However, do not push the brim 
back or so high that the hat appears 
to be perched on the hair. 

Now if you are sure the front view 
is right, turn and note the side or 
profile. Nearly the same principles 
apply here. 

In front the crown line continues 
the line of the forehead. Where does 
it seem best for the back of the 
crown to fall? Try on several hats. 
The one whose crown line is between 
the lines of the hair and the back of 
head seems best, does it not? It may 
extend as far as the lines of the hair, 
but not beyond. Too large or too 
small crowns pitch the weight of the 
bat either forward or backward, and 
it does not balance with the rest of 
the body. 

The brim may be tilted or turned 
in any way desired so long as the 
lines are in harmony with those of 
the face and the general effect of 
balance is not disturbed. 

You notice that your good taste 
seems to be founded on definite rules, 
though it would have been hard to 
state them. Just for fun take a peep 
into the family album. How many of 
those hats which you say are “odd,” 
“queer,” and “out-of-date” fulfill the 
conditions your hat does? There are 
pictures many years old, in which the 
hats, while not in the present style, 
do not strike us as being queer. No- 
tice Ruben’s “Portrait of Himself” 
and Millais’ “Pomona,” also some of 
Rembrandt’s portraits. We think 
them beautiful. The artists knew 
where to place the proper lines, and 
as a consequence their pictures will 
always be lovely. Follow their lead, 
and your hat, no matter what the 
prevailing style, will be in 
good taste. 

MRS. STANLEY COMBS, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


always 





Editorial Comment:—While we are 
talking hats let me add my mite. 
Let the short, broad face not widen 
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itself still further by choosing a low 
crown with wide rim; let the lady of 
long nose and slender cheek-bones 
not lengthen her features by high 
crown, heaven-tipped feather, and 
tight, narrow rim. Neither let us of 
uncertain feature make our outlines 
still more pudgy by floppy frills and 
bobbing posies, and may the fates pre- 
vent us who are angular from choos- 
ing the severe crown, rim bent into 
charp and untrimmed angle, with no 
softening shadows at all. 

The hats this year are funny little 
things, or big things as the case may 
be, but they are simple, pretty and 
becoming. 

There are two general types of hat 
much worn, the cap and the sailor. 
The former are either rimless or else 
have small rims rolled up. Many of 
them have a tall feather in the front 
that points off somewhere to the left. 
Some have no trimming at all, or a 
tiny pompon or ornament of gold 
braid. Others have bunches of 
grapes, but unless the daisies, roses 
or other trimming is flat on the hat 
it does not extend around the crown. 
There are few big floppy roses or 
bunches of ribbon seen. 

The sailor hats have rims from an 
inch to five inches in width. Many 
of them have a band of velvet ribbon 
an inch and a half wide around the 
base of the crown and a wreath of 
rather formal flowers around the up- 
per edge of the ribbon. There-are 
little velvet ribbon streamers down 
the back. They are pretty and soften- 
ing to the effect of the back of the 
head, but they look something like 
the tails on the backs of the sailor 
hats small boys used to wear when 
we were young. 

Velvet flowers are much used and 
are exquisite in their soft tones. It 
is a joy to know that they are of 
American and not French make. 

Veils are worn more than they have 
been during the last few years. They 
are left hanging loose at the bottom. 





Flies and Borax 


D° YOU know that Uncle Sam has 
discovered that borax sprinkled 
on- manure, floors of stables, toilets, 
garbage, and other places where flies 
lay their eggs will prevent their 
hatching and yet, in anything like or- 
dinary quantities, will not destroy the 
value of the manure? 

In the experiments a little over half 
a pound of borax was scattered on 
eight bushels of manure and it killed 
the maggots and prevented the flies 
from developing. 

If you decide to use borax around 
your premises scatter it through a 
fine sifter around the edge of the pile 
where the flies congregate. Pour a 
few gallons of water over the pile to 
make the maggots work to the outer 
edge. Do not use more than a tea- 
spoon of borax to the contents of the 
ordinary sized garbage pail if the 
swill is to be fed to hogs, as borax, 
alum and such things in any quantity 
are known to be disturbing to the di- 
gestion. 

Borax costs ten cents a pound re- 
tail and five or six cents in hundred 
pound lots. 





Report Your Meetings 


E FIND the following item in the 

Clinton Democrat of April 15th, 
and it reminds us to urge all clubs of 
United Farm Women to send reports 
to their county papers. The papers 
will be glad to have reports and it 
will help your club and might cause 
other clubs to start. Says the Dem- 
ocrat: 


“The Progressive Club of the 
United Farm Women met with 
Mrs. J. D. Moore Friday after- 
noon, April 9. The meeting was 
called to order by the president. 
The usual devotional exercises 
followed,—song, Bible reading 
and prayer. Quite a number re- 
sponded to roll call. Minutes of 
last meeting were read and ap- 
proved.. After the usual business 


was transacted, the topic for dis- 
cussion was entered into: “What 
are the styles for this season, and 
the most suitable goods to use, 
etc.” The talks were very inter- 
esting and were enjoyed by all 
present. After this, Mrs. Moore 
invited everyone to the dining 
room, where she served delicious 
cream and cake. Thanking Mrs. 
Moore for her gracious hospital- 
ity, the club adjourned to meet 
with Mrs. W. H. Moore, Friday 
afternoon, April 30. We hope 
every member can arrange to be 
present,” 





A Plea for Flowers 


AKE it from me, people buy more 

readily farm products that ome 
from a clean, tasty, beautitf- 
home. I was in a grocery ‘ Suc 
day when a small boy «.: ght in 
some butter to an overstocked mar- 
ket. A city lady remarked to the 
grocer who had refused to purchase 
the boy’s wares: “Buy that butter, 
Mr. B—, even if you are overstock- 
ed. Mrs. C made that butter, and 
I know it is of superior quality, be- 
cause she lives in a veritable flower 
garden, and one who loves flowers as 
she does would take pride in all her 
other products. I'll take every pound 
she sends in hereafter”; and Mr. B— 
bought the butter, though I do not 
yet know if Mrs. C realizes how 
valuable her flowers have been to her. 

Perhaps you are a Mrs. C—, or 
you may not be a Mrs. C , and 
have been mortified by refusal to re- 
ceive your products. Please do not 
understand me to say that one must 
have flowers to produce a salable ar- 
ticle for the market, but I am truly 
sorry for you, if you do not love the 
modest, lovely flowers. 

There’s genuine joy in having flow- 
ers at your own door, to send or take 
to sick friends; there’s pleasure in 
having decorations to send to less 
fortunate homes when there’s to be 
nuptial bowers; and you _ know, 
there’s a sad sweet joy in having 
your own home-grown flowers to 
place on the silent mounds that cover 
your friends when they fall into that 
last sleep. There’s an-abiding joy in 
watching them grow and seeing wee 
buds expand and break into miracu- 
lous loveliness. 

I take great pride in my garden for 
vegetables and with my own hands I 
trim and prune our orchard, and I’m 
a mighty busy housewife. I never al- 
low myself to forego the exquisite 
pleasure of my flowers, and from a 
ripened experience I send my plea for 
them. 

I always stand for protection for 
the birds; I stand for protection for 
all harmless birds and animals, and 
I think it not amiss to call for a 
greater cultivation of love for the 
beautiful, for in this age of graft, 
greed and avarice, are we not a little 
careless of the finer, esthetic quali- 
ties that came naturally to our grand- 
parents? 

I’m not pessimistic, ah! no, not I! 
There has never been a time, I verily 
believe, in the world’s history when 
men and women, boys and girls, had 
richer, riper, grander opportunities 
than have now dawned upon us, and 
right nobly are they using them, too. 
However, let us retain a wee bit of 
the old-time love of sentiment that 
will cultivate phlox, larkspur, snap- 
dragons, poppies, cockscomb, even 
the so-called homely old zinnias— 
though there are no homely flowers 
to me—and the more up-to-date flow- 
ers. Let us encourage the humming 
bird and the robin to flit among the 
flowers. Remember, roses belong to 
no particular clime, age or people, 
and the joy of them is as much ours 











‘today as they were of those who 


were on earth a thousand years ago, 
and will be here a thousand years to 
come. 

MRS. CORDIE WEBB INGRAM, 


Roxton, Texas. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Kodak Record. 
Slt 


"THE photograph of the young orchard—just as it 
starts the summer growth—then another photo- 
graph, sa77 in October when the growth is ended and 
the wood is hardening, will make an interesting and 
valuable record. Such pictures become a real asset 
when used to show comparative growths of trees or 
crops that have had different treatments in fertilizers 
or in cultivation. 
And picture making is very simple by the Kodak 
method, and less expensive than you think. Ask your 


dealer or write us for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on 
the Farm.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Farm Home of William Howard 
Union County, Ohio 





HE County Fair Board used to give an annual prize for the best kept farm 
in Union County. Mr. Howard won the prize so continuously that 
interest flagged and the prize was discontinued. For years, the score 

or more buildings on Mr. Howard’s farm have been painted with white lead. 
Your buildings can have a ‘‘prize-worthy’’ appearance if you instruct your 
painter to use 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. This paint anchors into the wood, is elastic 
enough to prevent cracking, may be tinted as you please, wears long and does 
not have to be scraped or burned off. 

Will you make a simple test that will add to your paint knowledge? We 
will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with 
booklet of practical suggestions and color schemes. Ask our near- 
est office for Painting Aids No, 107 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis Cincinnati San Francisco 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) (John T. Lewis & Bros Co., Phila.) 














|Red Devil Lye 















Makes rain-water of the hardest water 
and your clothes let go the dirt. 


SAVES CLOTHES 


Red Devil Lye is powdered, and dissolves in- 
stantly. Is in sifting-top cans and you can use 
much or littie without waste. It is the up-to-date 
lye. No cutting of cans, no waiting. 
You will never use the out-of-date hard or 
ball lye again, once you try Red Devil. 
Get a can— prove it to yourself, y 
Write For Booklet. Wm, Schield Mfg. Co., 
Dept.c ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Learn 
Trap- 
Shoot ing 


THE sport for farmers, 
their wives, sons, and 
daughters. Every farmer 
has a shotgun, but few are 
good shots. Every woman 
should know how to use a 
gun for the protection of 
herself and her home. 
Trapshooting at clay tar- | 





gets solves both problems 
and provides no end 
of outdoor sport. 











All you 
need is a barrel 
of clay targets and a 


Gt POND 
HAND TRAP 


Price $4.00 at your dealers 
or sent prepaid by us. 

Write for Hand Trap 
Booklet No.S 492-, “Diana 
of the Traps” and ‘The 
Sport Alluring.’’ All Free. 





DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 


Wilmington, Del, 

















Upkeep of buildings pays as 
well as upkeep of land. Good 
paint is as important as good 
fertilizer. The best thing 
in paint is 


It makes paint do more and 


look better. 


Let us send you a list of manufacturers who 
make ready-mixed Zinc paints, and.a copy 
of the booklet, ‘‘ Your Move.”” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 





ability. 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ye 
Betablished 16 Years 
947 F. Street, Washington, D. Ge 


DAISY FLY KILLER 








placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 

flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 


metal, can'tspillortip 
over ¢ will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Cheaper 
More Money to the Farmer— {27% 
the consumer. Scientific marketing. Send for plans, 
New York State Department of Foods and Markets, 
71 West 23d Street, New York City. 


F' I S H] Double Muzzle Wire Baskets. 
Good heavy kind $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 
Different sizes. Free booklet 


Eureka Fish Net Co., Griffin, Ge. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS, Freight Paid, Steel Tires, $8.75 
With Rubber Tires, $16.60. Your Wheels Rerubbered 
J > N $9.10. I make wheels 3-4 to4in. tread. Tops, $6.50 
ia\ Shafts, $1.95 ; Repair Wheels, $5.95 ; Axles, $1.70 ; Wagon 
Le Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog G. 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEELGO. 1515 G.St..Cincinnat!, Ohio 


' RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on @ny papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THH PROGRESS! 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 








The Sign of the Four 








CHAPTER X—(Continued) 


N°: I hardly think so. This lair of his would 
be too valuable a retreat in case of 
need for him to give it up until he was sure 
that he could do without it. But a second 
consideration struck me: Jonathan Small 
must have felt that the peculiar appearance 
of his companion, however much he may 
have top-coated him, would give rise to 
gossip, and possibly be associated with this 
Norwood tragedy. He was quite sharp 
enough to see that. They had started from 
their headquarters under cover of darkness, 
and he would wish to get back before it was 
broad light. Now, it was past three o'clock, 
according to Mrs, Smith, when they got the 
boat. It would be quite bright, and people 
would be about in an hour or so. Therefore, 
I argued, they did not go very far. They 
paid Smith well to hold his tongue, reserved 
his launch for the final escape, and hurried 
to their lodgings with the treasure-box. In 
a couple of nights, when they had time to 
see what view the papers took, and whether 
there was any suspicion, they would make 
their way under the cover of darkness to 
some ship at Gravesend or in the Downs, 
where no doubt they had already arranged 
for passages to America or the Colonies.” 

“But the launch? They could not have 
taken that to their lodgings.” 


“Quite so. I argued that the launch must 
be no great way off, in spite of its invisi- 
bility. I then put myself in the place of 
Small, and looked at it as a man of his ca- 
pacity would. He would probably consider 
that to send back the launch or to keep it 
at wharf would make pursuit easy if the po- 
lice did happen to get on his track. How, 
then, could he conceal the launch and yet 
have her at hand when wanted? I wondered 
what I should do myself if I were in his 
shoes. I could only think of one way of 
doing it. I might hand the launch over to 
some boat-builder, or repairer, with the di- 
rections to make a trifling change in her. 
She would then be removed to his shed or 
yard, and so be effectually concealed, while 
at the same time I could have her at a few 
hours’ notice.” 


“That seems simple enough,” 


“It is just these very simple things which 
are extremely liable to be overlooked. How- 
ever, I determined to act on the idea. I 
started at once in this harmless seaman's 
rig and inquired at all the yards down the 
river. I drew blank at fifteen, but at the 
sixteenth—Jacobson’s—I learned that the 
Aurora had been handed over to them two 
days ago by a wooden-legged man, with 
some trivial directions as to her rudder, 
‘There ain’t naught amiss with her rudder,’ 
said the foreman, ‘There she lies, with the 
red streaks.’ At that moment who should 
come down but Mordecai Smith, the missing 
owner. He was rather the worst for liquor, 
I should not, of course, have known him, 
but he bellowed out his name and the name 
of his launch. ‘I want her tonight at eight 
o'clock,’ said he—‘eight o’clock sharp, mind, 
for I have two gentiemen who won't be kept 
waiting.’ They had evidently paid him well, 
for he was very flush of money, chucking 
shillings about to the men. I followed him 
some distance, but he subsided into an ale- 
house; so I went back into the yard, and, 
happening to pick up one of my boys on the 


way I stationed him as a sentry over the 
launch. He is to stand at the water's edge 


and wave his handkerchief to us wher they 
start. We shall be lying off in the stream, 
and it will be a strange thing if we do not 
take men, treasure, and all.” 

“You have planned it all very neatly, 
whether they are the right men or not,” said 
Jones: “but if the affair were in my hands, 
I should have had a body of police in Jacob- 
son’s Yard, and arrested them when they 
came down.” 

“Which would have been never, This man 
Small is @ pretty shrewd fellow. He would 
send a s@mgit on ahead, anc. if anything made 
him suspiabous, he would lie snug for another 
week,’ 

But you might 
Smith, and so been 
place,’’ said I. 

“In that case I should have wasted 
day. I think that it is a hundred to 
against Smith knowing where.they live. 
long as he has liquor and good pay, 
should he ask questions? They send 
messages what to do. No, I thought over 
every possible course, and this is the best.” 

While this conversation had been proceed- 


have stuck to Mordecai 
led to their hiding- 


my 
one 
As 
why 
him 


ing we had been shooting the long series of 
bridges which span the Thames. As we pass- 
ed the city the last rays of the sun were 
gilding the cross upon the summit of St. 
Paul's. It was twilight before we reached 
the Tower. 

“That is Jacobson’s Yard,” said Holmes, 
pointing to a bristle of masts and rigging 
on the Surrey side. ‘Cruise gently up and 
down here under the cover of this string of 
lighters.” , He took a pair of night-glasses 


from his pocket and gazed some time 
shore. 
marked, 


at the 
“TIT see my sentry at his post,’’ he re- 
“but no sign of a handkerchief.” 

“Suppose we go down stream a short way 
and lie in wait for them,’’ said Jones, eager- 
ly. We were all eager by this time, even 
he policemen and stokers, who had a very 
vague idea of what was going forward. 

“We have no right to take anything for 
zranted,” Holmes answered. “It is certainly 
ten to one that they go down stream, but 
we can not be certain, From this point we 
can the entrance to the yard, and they 
can hardly us. It will be a clear night 
and plenty of light. We must stay where 
we are. See how the folk swarm over yon- 
der in the gaslight.” 

“They are coming from work in the yard.” 


see 


see 


“Dirty-looking rascals, but I suppose every 


one has some little immortal spark conceal- 
ed about him. You would not think it, to 
look at them. There is no a priori proba- 
bility about it. A strange enigma is man!” 


“Some one calls him a sou! in an animal.” 
I sugeested, 


“Winwood Reade is good upon the sub- 
ject,” said Holmes. ‘‘He remarks that, 
while the individual man is an _ insoluble 
puzzle, in the aggregate he becomes a math- 
ematical certainty. You can, for example, 
never foretell what any one man will do, 
but you can say with precision what an 
average number will be up to. Individuals 
vary, but percentages remain constant. So 
says the statistician. But do I see a hand- 
kerchief? Surely there is a white flutter 
over yonder,” 


“Yes; it is your boy,’’ I cried. “I can see 
him plainly.” 

“And there is the Aurora,’ exclaimed 
Holmes, ‘and going like the devil! Full 
speed ahead, engineer. Make after that 
launch with the yellow light. .By Heaven, I 
shall never forgive myself if she proves to 


have the heels of us!”’ 


She had slipped unseen through the yard 


entrance, and passed behind two or three 
small craft, so that she had fairly got her 
speed up before we saw her. Now she was 


flying down the stream, near in to the shore, 
going at a tremendous rate. Jones looked 
gravely at her and shook his head. 

“She is very fast,” said, “I doubt if 
Wwe shall catch her,” 


he 


“We must catch her!” cried Holmes, be- 
tween his teeth. “Heap it on, stokers! 
Make her do all she can! If we burn the 
boat we must have them!” 

We were fairly after her now. The fur- 
Naces roared, and the powerful engines 
whizzed and clanked like a great metallic 
heart. Her sharp, steep prow cut through 
the still river water, and sent two rolling 


waves to right and to left of us. With every 
throb of the engines she sprung and quiver- 
ed like a living thing. One great yellow 
lantern in our bows threw a long, flickering 
funnel of light in front of us. Right ahead 
a dark blur upon the water showed where 
the Aurora lay, and the swirl of white foam 
behind her spoke of the pace at which she 
was going. We flashed past barges, steam- 
ers, merchant vessels, in and out, behind 
this one and round the other. Voices hailed 
us out of the darkness, but still the Aurora 
thundered on, and still we followed close 
upon her track, 

“Pile it on, men; pile it on!’ cried Holmes, 
looking down into the engine-room while the 
fierce glow from below beat upon his eager, 
aquiline face. “Get every pound of steam 
you can.” 

“I think we gain a little,’’ 
with his eyes on the Aurora, 

“T am sure of it,’’ said I. We shall be up 
with her in a very few minutes.” 


said Jones, 


At that moment, however, as our evil fate 
would have it, a tug with three barges in 
tow blundered in between us, It was only by 
putting our helm hard down that we avoid- 
ed a collision, and before we could round 
them and recover our way the Aurora had 
gained a good two hundred yards. She was 
still, however, well in view, and the murky, 
uncertain twilight was settling into a clear 


starlit night. Our boilers were strained to 
their utmost, and the frail shell vibrated 
and creaked with the fierce energy which 


was driving us along. We had shot through 
the Pool, past the West India Docks, down 
the long Deptford Reach, and up again after 
rounding the Isle of Dogs. The dull blur in 
front of us resolved itself now clearly enough 
into the dainty Aurora. Jones turned our 
search-light upon her, so that we could 
plainly see the figure upon her deck, One 
man sat by the stern, with something black 
between his knees, over which he stooped. 
Beside him lay a dark mass which looked 
like a Newfoundland dog. The boy held the 
tiller, while against the red glare of the fur- 
nace I could see old Smith, stripped to the 
waist, and shoveling coal for dear life. They 
may have had some doubt at first whether 
we were really pursuing them, but now, as 
we followed every winding and turning which 
they took, there could no longer be any 
question about it. At Greenwich we were 
about 300 paces behind them, At Blackwall 
we could not have been more than 250. 

have coursed many creatures in many coun- 
tries during my checkered career, but never 
did sport give me such a wild thrill as this 
mad, flying man-hunt down the Thames. 
Steadily we drew in upon them yard by yard. 
In the silence of the night we could hear 
the panting and clanking of their machinery. 
The man in the stern still crouched upon 
the deck, and his arms were moving as 
though he were busy, while every now and 
then he would look up and measure with a 
glance the distance which separated us. 
Nearer we came and nearer. Jones yelled to 
them to stop. We were not more than our 
boats’ lengths behind them, both boats flying 


at a tremendous pace, It was a clear reach 
of the river, with Barking Level upon one 
side and the melancholy Plumstead Marshes 
upon the other. At our hail the man in the 
stern sprung up from the deck and shook 
his two clinched fists at us, cursing the 
while in a high, cracked voice, He was a 
good-sized, powerful man, and, as he stood 


poising himself with legs astride, I could see 
that from the thigh downward there was but 
a wooden stump upon the right side. At the 
sound of his strident, angry cries there was 
a movement in the huddled bundle upon the 
deck. It straightened itself into a little 
black man—the smallest I have ever seen— 
with a great, misshapen head and a shock 
of tangled, disheveled hair. Holmes had 
already drawn his revolver, and I whipped 
out mine at the sight of this savage, dis- 
torted creature. He was wrapped in some 
so-t of dark ulster or blanket, which left 
only his face exposed; but that face was 
enough enough to give @ man a sleepless 
night. Never have I seen features so deeply 
marked with all bestiality and cruelty. His 
small eyes glowed and burned with a somber 
light, and his thick lips were writhed back 
from his teeth, which grinned and chattered 
at us with a half-animal) fury. 


“Fire if he raises his hand,” said Holmes, 
quietly. We were within a boat’s-length by 
this time, and almost within touch of our 
quarry. I can see the two of them now as 
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they stood, 
apart, shrieking 


the white man with his legs far 
out curses, and the unhal- 
lowed dwarf, with his hideous face, and 
his strong, yellow teeth gnashing at us in 
the light of our lantern, 

It is well that we had so clear a view of 
him, Even as we looked he piucked out 
from under his covering a short, round piece 
of wood, like a school-ruler, and clapped it 
to his lips. Our pistols rang out together, 
He whirled round, threw up his arms, and 
with a kind of choking cough fell sideways 
into the stream. I caught one glimpse of his 
venomous, menacing eyes amid the white 
swirl of the waters. At the same moment 
the wooden-legged man threw himself upon 
the rudder and put it hard down, so that his 
beat made straight in for the southern bank, 
while we shot past her stern, only clearing 
her by a few feet. We were round after her 
in an instant, but she was already nearly at 
the bank, It was a wild and desolate place, 
where the moon glimmered upon a wide ex- 
panse of marshland with pools of stagnant 


water and beds of decaying vegetation. The 
launch with a dull thud ran up upon the 
mud-bank, with her bow in the air and her 
stern flush with the water. The fugitive 


sprang out, but his stump instantly sank its 
whole length into the sodden soil. In vain he 
struggled and writhed. Not one step could he 
possibly take either forward or backward, 
He yelled in impotent rage and kicked fran- 
tically into the mud with his other foot, but 
his struggles only bored his wooden pin the 
deeper into the sticky bank. When we 
brought our launch alongside he was so 
firmly anchored that it was only by throwing 
the end of a rope over his shoulders that we 
were able to haul him out, and to drag him, 


like some evil fish, over our side. The two 
Smiths, father and son, sat sullenly in their 
launch, but came aboard meekly enough 


when commanded. The Aurora herself was 
hauled off and made fast to our stern. A solid 
iron chest of Indian workmanship stood upon 
the deck, This, there could be no question, 
was the same that had contained the ill- 
omened treasure of the Sholtos. There was 
no key, but it was of considerable weight, so 
we transferred it carefully to our own little 
cabin. As we steamed slowly upstream again, 
we flashed our searchlight in every direction, 
but there was no sign of the islander. Some- 
where in the dark ooze at the bottom of the 
Thames lie the bones of that strange visitor 
to our shores. 

“See here,’ said Holmes, pointing to the 
wooden hatchway. ‘‘We were hardly quick 
enough with our pistols.’’ There, sure enough, 
just behind where we had been standing, 
stuck one of those murderous darts which 
we knew so well. It must have whizzed hbe- 
tween us at the instant that we fired. Hoimes 
smiled at it, and shrugged his shoulders in 
his easy fashion, but I confess that it turned 
me sick to think of the horrible death whic 
had passed so close to us that night. 





CHAPTER XI 
The Great Agra Treasure 


UR captive sat in the cabin opposite the 

iron box which he had done so much and 
waited so long to gain. He was a sunburned, 
reckless-eyed fellow with a net-work of lines 
and wrinkles all over his mahogany features, 
which told of a hard, open-air life. There 
was a singular prominence about his bearded 
chin which marked a man who was not to 
be easily turned from his purpose. His ag 
may have been 50 or thereabouts, for his 
black, curly hair was thickly shot with gray. 
His face, in repose, was not an unpleasing 
one, though his heavy brows and aggressive 
chin gave him, as I had lately seen, a terri- 
ble expression when moved to anger. He sa 
now with his handcuffed hands upon his r 
and his head sunk upon his breast, while he 
looked with his keen, twinkling eyes at the 
box which had been the cause of his ill-do- 
ings. It seemed to me that there was more 
sorrow than anger in his rigid and contained 
countenance, Once he looked up at me with 
a gleam of something like humor in his ey«s, 








_ “Well, Jonathan Small,” said Holmes, 
lighting a cigar, ‘I am sorry that it hag 
come to this.’’ 


“And so am I, sir,’’ he answered, frankly. 
“I don’t believe that I can swing over the 
job. I give you my word on the Book tiat 
I never raised my hand against Mr. Shoita, 
It was that little hell-hound Tonga who siot 


one of his cursed darts into him. I had no 
part in it, sir. I was as grieved as if it had 
been my blood relation. I welted the little 


devil with the slack end of the rope for it, 


but it was done, and I could not undo it 
again.” 

“Have a cigar,” said Holmes; ‘and you 
had better take a pull out of my flask, for 
you are very wet. How could you expect so 


small and weak a man as this black fel!cow 
to overpower Mr. Sholto and hold him while 
you were climbing the rope?” 

“You seem to know as much about it as if 


you were there, sir. The truth is tha: I 
hoped to find the room clear. I knew the 
habits of the house pretty well, and it was 
the time when Mr. Sholto usually went down 





to his supper, I shall make no secret of ihe 
business, The best defense that I can make 
is just the simple truth. Now, if it had been 
the old major, I would have swung for him 


with a light heart. I would have thought no 
more of knifing him than smoking this cigar, 
But it’s cursed hard that I should be lagzed 
over this young Sholto, with whom I had no 
quarrel whatever.” 

“You are 


under the charge of Mr. Athel- 
ney Jones, of Scotland Yard, He is going to 
bring you up to my rooms, and I shall ask 
you for a true account of the matter. ou 
must make a clean breast of it, for if you 
do I hope that I may be of use to you I 
think I can prove that the poison acts so 
quickly that the man was dead before you 
ever reached the room,” 


* (To be continued) 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 











Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
656, The Community Egg Circle. 
Louisiana Experiment Station, Baton 


Rouge, La.—Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
W. R. Dodson, Director, 


Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
Cal.—Livestock Prize List and Rules and 
Regulations. 
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FARM LIFE SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Real Aim Should Be to Make All 
Our 215 High Schools Farm Life 
Schools 


N THE issue of The Progressive 

Farmer for April 10, Mr. C. C. 
Wright has a timely article with the 
title, “Every County Should Have a 
Farm Life School.” After explaining 
the meaning and the value of these 
schools, Mr. Wright states very 
clearly the state laws governing their 
establishment: how simple it is for 
any progressive community to take 
advantage of the splendid offer made 
by the state for the direct benefit of 
the boys and the girls of that com- 
munity. 

Two important alterations in the 
law quite recently made are not men- 
tioned. Until the session of the Leg- 
islature just adjourned, no county 
was authorized to vote money to a 
farm school unless the common 
schools of the county were maintain- 
ed for a term‘of six months. This re- 
striction is now removed. The Legis- 
lature seems to have considered that 
the influence of farm schools might 
prove the quickest and surest means 
of bringing about the six months’ 
school term. The second important 
alteration in the law is in authoriz- 
ing the board of county commission- 
ers of any county to make a direct 
appropriation from the general coun- 
ty fund for the maintenance of farm 
life departments in public high 
schools. 

The greatest obstacle left in the 
way of establishing farm schools is 
the difficulty of securing men proper- 
ly trained in scientific agriculture for 
principals and teachers in these 
schools. This obstacle the A. & M. 
College at Raleigh is trying to re- 
move. The College has instituted a 
summer term running for four weeks, 
expressly adapted to give men now 
teaching the training necessary to fit 
them to teach agriculture and to dir- 
ect the work of a farm school. The 
first term for teachers was conducted 
by the College last summer; the first 
class was then enrolled. The second 
term will run from June 2 to June 30 
this year. A progressive, consecutive 
course enables a man in four terms to 
get a fair introduction into the prin- 
ciples of modern agriculture and into 
the sciences upon which it is found- 
ed, 

Not one farm-life school in each 
county should be the aim; but, to be- 
gin with, every one of the 215 state 
high schools should become a farm- 
life school, and we should not rest 
content until each county has two 
or four of these schools—one within 
reasonable reach of every country 
boy and girl in the state. 

THOMAS P. HARRISON, 
Dean, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





Your Boy—Is He Your Partner? 


THINK “Make a Partner of That 

Boy of Yours,” on the front page of 
The Progressive Farmer for April 17, 
is right to the point and is good, 
wholesome, sound advice. In that 
connection I want to offer another 
suggestion, which I believe to be of 

value to the farm boy: 

It is often the case, especially 
among farmers, that the growing boy 
never sees any money of his own ex- 
cept on rare océasions like Christ- 
mas and the Fourth of July, and then 
he spends his shining quarter as an 
object of curiosity and_ scarcely 
knows how to spend it. Often, in a 
case like this, it is found that the 
father looks upon the son as a kind of 
investment to be made as profitable 
as possible. “This boy’s time belongs 
to me. I.am at a considerable ex- 
pense for his board and clothes and 
winter schooling, and I have a right 
to require him to do all he can in re- 
turn. I had very little spending 
money during my childhood.” This 
is. in substance, the sentiment ex- 
pressed by a prosperous farmer, The 


boy was exploited for the sake of the 
farm and not the farm for the sake 
of the boy, as the case should have 
been. 

With this fact in mind we have in- 
terested the banks in several counties 
of Georgia to give a deposit of one 
dollar and a metal savings bank to all 
members of the pig club who do what 
is required and complete their work. 
At one bank in Bibb county last year, 
out of 42 who made good, 32 per- 
mitted their deposits to remain. The 
two sons of Tom Edwards, a dairy- 
man living nine miles out of Macon, 
have over $100 on deposit. 

JAS. E. DOWNING, 


Athens, Ga. In Charge Pig Clubs, 





Tell Browne What Subjects You Want 
Discussed 


E ARE working on the program 

for “The Farmers’ State Cofti- 
vention and Round-up Institute” to 
be held at West Raleigh, August 24-26, 
1915, and I shall appreciate it if the 
farmers of the state will write me 
suggesting special subjects they want 
discussed at the Convention. We shall 
try to make the program meet the 
needs of the farmers as nearly as 
possible. 

We hope the farmers and the farm 
women of the state will keep this 
meeting in mind and help make it 
the biggest and best Convention yet 
held. We hope to have speakers of 
National reputation for the evening 
sessions, as well as very interesting 
programs during the day. 

T. E. BROWNE, 

Secretary, Farmers’ Convention, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE long-continued gradual advance in the 

cotton market culminated at least for the 
time being this week, when good middling 
reached 10 cents in the Savannah official 
quotations. Considerable cotton was sold at 
the higher basis. After the culmination of 
the advance, which carried the more dis- 
tant new crop deliveries across the 11-cent 
line, the market has displayed a disposition 
to pause. The advent of seasonable spring 
Weather, with refreshing rains in the west 
moving on eastward over the belt, had much 
to do with bringing a check to the upward 
movement, But the leading element of 
weakness at this juncture is the accumulat- 
ing testimony to the effect that the acreage 
reduction is going to be very much smaller 
than has hitherto been expected, Regardless 
of the evident fact that the rise has been 
in consequence of the supposed intention 
to curtail the next crop, it now seems that 
the farmers are engaged in the process of 
sawing off the limb between themselves and 
the tree, 

Just as certain as it is that sour apples 
grow on crab-apple trees, is it that a full 
crop of cotton this year will mean a return 


of low prices and financial distress next fall. | 


Not even the end of the war will avert dis- 
aster. Whether it is held in first or second 
hands, it must still be recognized that a 
surplus of some 4,000,000 bales will go over 
from this year to increase the coming crop, 
be it large or small. The end of the war 
will stop the demand for war purposes, 
while the effects of the devastation will be 
to cause 
channels of consumption. The making of 
even a moderately full crop of cotton again 
this year will be simply to commit financial 
suicide. Salvation and safety lie in a faith- 
ful adherence to the original program, 
W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 





THRESHING OUT CLOVER SEED 


R. TOM Broom says that many farmers 

have talked to him about saving clover 
seed next year, Seed are as likely to be 
high next year as they are this. Mr, Broom 
says that it would be easy for each farmer 
who is sowing crimson clover this year, or 
even red clover, to make all the seed he 
needs for next fall. The average crop here 
will make from five to seven bushels of seed, 
A clover huller can be bought and attached 
to the usual grain thresher, so that there 
will be no trouble in getting seed threshed, 
This would be an enormous saving and is 
only one of the many ways that may be 
adopted here for offsetting decreased cotton 
acreage. Seed sold last fall as high as $7.50 
a bushel, The farmers in several counties in 
the state have already begun to make their 


own seed, Not only can enough seed be 
grown here to supply local demand, which is 
great, but even more. A seed patch can be 


gathered in ample time for corn to follow 
next summer.—The Monroe Journal. 





THE FARMER’S STATIONERY 


EVERAL leading farmers in this section 

have given their farms appropriate names, 
A. P. Borders, a hustling farmer of Kings 
Mountain, Route 1, came in Saturday and 
gave his order for stationery, naming his 
farm “Elm Grove Farm.” Every farmer 
should give his farm an appropriate name 
and then use printed letterheads and en- 
velopes to advertise his business. The last 
Legislature passed an act whereby a farmer 
can have the name of his farm registered, 
thereby preventing any one else from using 
the same name.—Cherryville Eagle, 





: ;: Ms 
enforced economy in the ordinary 


When you ride in it you will realize 
that it has all the responsiveness, 
comfort and power you want in a 
car. It gets away instantaneously 
and skims the road silently and 
smoothly without motor vibration 
or sidesway at high speed. The mo- 
tor seems to have more and still 
more power when occasion requires. 


There is no choking at low speed in 
high gear, and there is an unusual 
freedom from gear shifting. At full 
speed there is scarcely a tremor of 
the motor. 


These qualities evidence the fine en- 
gineering skill that has been em- 
ployed in manufacturing and assem- 
bling the entire power plant, but 
they are not the only qualities that 
enable you to realize to the full the 
delights of motoring. 


The one-man top with its Jiffy cur- 
tains, for example, assures you in- 
stant protection against inclement 
weather, and the car’s unusual 
roominess, the depth and softness 
of the real leather upholstery with 
its filling of natural curled hair, the 
design of the seats, and the buoy- 


DonGe BROTHERS, 141 Jos. Campau Ave., 


(15) 427 








Dooce BRotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


ancy and sensitiveness of the self- 
lubricating springs, make you un- 
mindful of distance. 


The 30-35 horsepower motor is cast 
en bloc with removable head which 
allows the valves and pistons to be 
easily cleaned. The rear axle is of 
the full floating type with Timken 
bearings thruout. Imported Swiss 
bearings are used in the clutch and 
transmission. 


The electrical equipment includes a 
waterproof Eisemann magneto for 
ignition and a 12-volt Northeast 
motor generator for the starting 
and lighting system. 


The steel body, finished in ebony 
black, has a pure streamline from 
tonneau to radiator. The oval 
moulded fenders, the graceful cowl 
and the shapely hood, are all dis- 
tinctive in appearance. 


These features are evidences of qual- 
ity, but no list of specifications can 
tell you the story of the car as com- 
pletely or as convincingly as the 
car itself. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
(f.o.b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1,100 (add freight from Detroit). 
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farms already under tillage. 
of virgin land waiting for cultivation. 
Ample monthly rainfall. Low priced acres. 


B. E. RICE, 


Union Terminal Building, 





CAROLINA CORN COUNTRY 


“The Gulf Stream Land of Mild Winters.’ 
Eastern and Middle North Carolina—The World’s Wonderland. 


Rich, black sandy loam soils of the Coast Country, for Corn, Cattle, Hogs and Hay. Light 
gray loam lands of Middle State for Tobacco, Peanuts and Cotton. The Sand Hill Section and 

e Piedmont Valley for Fruits and Berries of all kinds. 

Newly reclaimed Coast Country land, or rolling up-lands of Middle State; new virgin soil or 
Not a country of worn-out farms, but more than a million acres 


Good markets. 
For free colored maps and descriptive booklet, address, 


General Industrial Agent, 


Norfolk Southern Railroad, 


Quick transportation. 


NORFOLK, VA. 











APOLLO 


Bloom Galvanized Sheets. 





ROOFING 


Corrugated, V-Crimped, Standing Seam, and all standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products—specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. Made from the well known APOLLO Best 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
are also unexcelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, etc. Our booket ‘Better Buildings” sent free, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








COTTON 


et A 





Every Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. 
Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll 
Prolific Cotton and prices of seed. 
It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 


WwW. Hawkins 


Quick maturity and makes 3 Bales per Acre.’ 








SUDAN GRASS 
Seed grown under methods prescribed by Texas Ex- 
periment Association. Guaranteed strictly pure. For 30 
days 15c per pound in 1% pound lots. 
on 100 pound orders. Send cash with order. 


J. B. Short, Decatur, Texas. 


10 per cent off 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








The men who lead are the men who read. 


When writing to advertisers, always 


mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


ad at this low rate. Stamps-accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


Known on application. > 














| MACHINERY 


King Weeder and Haynee Cotton Choppers 
cheap. Geo. Martin, Jr., Satartia, Miss. 


Wanted—Second-hand ensilage cutter and 
blower; also gasoline engine, Woman's Cole 
lege, Meridian, Miss, 


~~ “Wanted—Secona- hand gasoline or 
gine, 10-12 horse; 
blower. 











oil en- 
also ensilage cutter and 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Six horse power mounted gasoline 
fine condition, $125. Brand new 
Mower, $35. <A. Swain & Bro., 
North Carolina, 


Ensilage Cutter—Ohio Number 
cutter for 30-foot silo. Used two months, 
Will sell or exchange for larger. Want to 
buy second-hand cutter and blower. Wom- 
an’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Sterling thresher, gasoline engine six-horse 
International, mounted on truck. With this 
outfit will go feed grinder, large wood saw 
to be attached when thresher is off. Thresh- 
er run about seventy-five days, wood saw 
and feed grinder used about twenty-five 





engine 
Johnston 
Plymouth, 





11, with 





days. Belts and everything required in- 
cluded, All in good running order. Reason 
selling, want larger outfit. Price of en- 


tire outfit $300. 


Address, J. P. Hawley, 
coma, N. C, 


Lu- 


in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


taken, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 





To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 
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CLOVER 











Crimson Clover—Shipment from France 
due in May. Write for prices, Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, Cc 

CORN 

Fine, Selected White and Yellow Seed 

Corn—$1.50 per bushel, Stacy’s Poultry 


Farm, Amelia, Va. 
COTTON 
For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for eee _Latta F Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 














OBPINGTONS 





TAMWORTHS 
Tamworth Swine—For Special prices, 
write, Chas. Ford, Gallion, Ala., Route 2. 





ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


For Sale—Angus Bull, eleven months old. 
Registered 194.710. Capable of light service 

















White Orpington Eggs, Stock. 


Up-to-date 
Poultry Farms, Burlington, N. C, 





cotton and other ook seeds. Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas, 


PEANUTS 








~ Buff Orpingtons Eggs, $1 for 15; $3 for 50; 
$5 per hundred. Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia. 



































this summer. A fine animal for $75. S. A. Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs—$1.50 
Johnson, Manager, Prentonin Farms, Ashe- | per 15, prepaid. W. A. Peebles, Raleigh, 
ville, N.C. N. C., Route 1. 
= Layers are payers. I have them. Single 
HOLSTEINS Comb Buff Orpingtons. Eggs, $1.50, 15; 
Holsteins, the best eg ad gre —— $2.50, 30. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. ; 
> eg p  & eifer Calves. . ~ 
hg = tng Tanueer Howe, Va. ‘ We breed only Buff Orpingtons of the best 
Ss ° blood lines, and sell eggs $1.25 per setting of 
JERSEYS 15. Circle Grove Farm, Belhaven, N. C. 
Six bred Jersey ae ee for sale. Groome Eggs—15, $1.50, delivered. Single Comb 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. White Orpingtons, prize-winners, trapnested, 
Fine Jersey Bull for EEN months Vue ne x oo Run Poultry Farm, 
old; not registered; fine stock; $50, Wom- Whiter ALR, : 
an’s College, Meridian, Miss. For Sale—Eggs for hatching. Buff Or- 
. aa <a =a 1 a bull pington Ducks, 13 for $1. Single Comb 
Fg gg agg Meco garns ae B. | White Orpington chickens 15 for $1. R. L, 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. Brown, Oxford, N. C. 
Four Pedigreed Jersey Bulls for Sale—Two Cozy Nook Orpingtons, Buff and White 


old bulls with fine records, Two yearlings 
from splendid milkers. Prices reasonable. 
Frederick T. Gates & Sons, Hoffman, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


“Percheron Gelding’—Four years’ old, 
weight fourteen-fifty; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Fred S, Gibbon, Charlotte, N. C,, 
Route 7. 


Percheron’ Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 























| HELP WANTED | 


Become Chauffeurs—$13 week. . Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free, Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students, Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Snappiest household line on earth. 




















Red hot sellers; steady repeaters. Goods 
guaranteed. Over 100 per cent profit. E. M. 
Cincin- 


Feltman, Sales Mgr., 523 Third St., 
nati, O. ’ 


; Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Wanted—Men and women, 18 or over for 
Government jobs. $75 month. Vacation, 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Pull unneces- 
sary. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list of positions now ob- 
tainable and free sample examination ques- 
tions, Franklin Institute, Dept, T-215, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Situation Wanted—Young healthy, sober, 
trustworthy school teacher wishes position 
on farm during summer, Best of references, 














Hill, Va, 
DOGS 
Shepherd Bitch, $7.50; 5 male, 1 female 
pups, $3.50 each, J. Kay Carwile, Abbe- 
ville, 8. C. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


were big winners at the South’s recent larg- 








est shows. Stock and eggs for sale. Show 
record, price list free. Dr. Gray, Route 15, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 
REDS 
All Best Eggs Half Price—$1.50. Catalog. 


Mrs, J. C, Deaton, Salisbury, 
Eggs, baby chicks, 


N.: C, 


Lester Tompkins prize- 
winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin, Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. Cc. 

ROCKS 

Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, $1. 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Plymouth Rock eggs $1 per 15, 
strain. Mrs. N. A. Hall, 














c TT. 





Randolph Poul- 





Bradley 
Chatham, Va. 





For square deal on livestock consign to C, 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


Barred Rock eggs from prize winners, 


15 
$1 prepaid. B.C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 





Registered Hereford Cattle — All 





ages, Barred Rocks Exclusively, from America’s 
Prices reasonable. Berkshire hogs. Jarman] best blood. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. Virginia, 
Milk Cows—Registered Jerseys, Holstein Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-winning 
and Jersey grades. Fine stock. Woman's 


College, _Meridian, Miss. 


strain White Rocks, Seagrove Poultry Farm, 
Seagrove, N. C. 





Jersey _ Male Calf—Also registered Jersey 
and grade milk cows. Grade Holstein heif- 
ers. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios—Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned, 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, ‘ 








Shetland Ponies—Beautiful fancy spotted; 
for sale or exchange for registered Jersey or 
Holstein heifers, Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 








Barred Rocks—The famous Rudy, “Ring- 
let” and ‘“‘Lady Beautiful’ strains, Pullet 
and cockerel matings. From Madison 
Square and Hagerstown winners. Eggs $1.50 
and $2 per 15. Guaranteed Fertile. Leslie 
D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 

PHEASANTS 
Golden Pheasant eggs 25c each. Home 


psbese io Elizabeth City, N. C. 
TURKEYS 








Registered Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 
Vissering strain. Shetland ponies. Few sows 
bred, pigs ready to ship. Satisfaction guar- 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs 25 cents 
each, W. G. Crow, Bostic, N. C. 














anteed, -—" Brook Stock Farm, South waa Mikes Cae Gee each, 
Boston, Va. talented pats 
Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs— 

Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- | Three dollars dozen. J. F. Pollard, Green- 

China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows] ville, N. C. 

in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 

tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or WYANDOTTES 

ee ee J. E, Coulter, Connelly’s | “Regal white  Wyandottes—Direct from 
bt ot Js ae Martin. F. H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va 





| POULTRY AND EGés | 





Pure Snow White Wyandottes—Egg e 26 
$1. Mountain View Farm, Millboro, N. C, 





BUCKEYES 











Buckeye eggs $2 per 15. W. G. Spangler, 
R. 8, Shelby, N. C. 
CAMPINES 
Silver Campines—Choice stock cheap. 


Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C, 
Silver Campine—Egegs for hatching, 





$1.50 











Robert C, Miller, Box 52, Morganton, N. C. for 15,, A. P. Carlton, 144 East Durham, 
North Carolina. 
y LIVESTOCK WAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled Hamburg Eggs—16, $1.25. 
BERKSHIRES High bred. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





Good Berkshire Pigs 
Farm, Booneville, N. Cc. 


Pedigreed Berkshires—Sows only. 12 weeks 
old. $7. Melven Wilson, Bakersville, N. C. 


Select bunch of fine pigs two to four 
months old. Order today. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va, 


Cheap—Fairview 











Fancy Registered , Berkshires — Genuine 
type. Up-to-date breeding, Eight weeks up 
$10 up. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. Cc, 


Re gistered | Berkshire pigs from 500 “pound 
son of Rival’s Champion. The best blood at 
farmer’s prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Entitled 














to registration, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. $8 to $10 each, 
Pedigree furnished with all pigs sold, Mead- 
ow Brook Farm, R. 6, Taylorsville, N. C 





DUROC-JERSEYS | 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside _Farm, Bracey, Va. 


One Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Boar—Sixteen 
months old. Price $25. A. A. Autry, Autry- 
ville, N. C. 











MULEFOOT 
Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, 
South Carolina, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va, 





Aiken, 














LEGHORNB. 


Brown Leghorn eggs $2. 
Commerce, Ga. 





Dixie Kennels, 





Brown Leghorn Eggs—15 
Rich, Asheboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Day-old 
chicks and hatching eggs in any quantity. 
Write for prices, Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, ' 


for $1. J. M. 











200 egg strain White Leghorns. Eggs $1, 
$2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
Cockerels $1.50, $2.50. , en Farms, J. 
A. Groome, Greensboro, . 


Baby Chicks—10c 





each. Hatching Eggs, 
$5 per 100. Single Comb White Leghorns ex- 
clusively. Ten successful years, No better 
stock anywhere, Lucerne Farm, Ine., Cul- 
pepe ry, Va. 





Baby Chix for Sale—30,000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 





or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, 
$5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 
Ave. E, Ensley, Alabama, 

____ MINORCAS 





Show stock cheap. Lowe’s 
Poultry Farm, 5 a parol N.C. 








Pure Silver Wyandottes—15 eggs $1, $2. 
Cockerel $2. Maston Christmas, Latta, S. C, 
Partridge Wyahdottes—Pure-bred. Excel- 
lent birds, Eggs, $2 per 15. Dr. J. Robert- 
son, Knightsdale, N. C. 
DUCKS 
Pure White Runner Duck eggs, 13 for $1; 

















100 $7; drakes $1.50. Flagler Farm, Ma- 
nassas, Va, 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Eggs and Stock—Best Dark Cornish, Sil- 


ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
in the South. Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 
Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, a. ©, 


~Ppure-bred E ges—Delivere d. Light “Brah- 
mas, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, White 
Orpingtons, $1 dozen. Naragansett Turkey 
eggs, $3 dozen. Echo Hill Poultry Yards, 
Kittrell, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Write for 
prices, W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C, 
Mammoth Yellow or Black Soy Beans— 


Two dollars bushel. C, Combs, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina, 























Truckers — Write 
Green Pod, Black Wax, 
Durham Seed House, 


for prices Stringless 
and Valentine Beans, 
Durham, N. C 





A limited quantity of Mammoth Yellow 
and wonderful Black Shanghai soy beans 
for sale, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full one 
dollar f. o. b. station. Lawrence §S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan _ seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm. 28- 
page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel. 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La, 














Seed Spanish Peanuts 97%c bushel, 
Cc. E. McFarland, _Lucien, Miss. 


Spanish seed peanuts, machine picked, $1 $1 
per bushel. f, 0. b. Pinetops, A. D. Ander- 
son, Macclesfield, N. C. 


Large hand assorted North Carolina 
Bunch seed peanuts, $5 for four bushel bag. 
F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C 


Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections, all varieties. Write for prices. 
Raiford &, Company, Peanut Specialists, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f. 0. b. here. First-class stock— 
sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 


Seed Peanuts—Already shelled and ready 
to plant. Don’t pay for hulls. Spanish, 100 
pounds $5; Small N. C. Runners, 100 pounds 
$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Pope 
& Co., Suffolk, Va. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Field peas. 
& Corey, Brokers, Ayden, N. C. 


Peas, Ramshorn, Crowders, Blackeyes, 
Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—Fifteen bushels 
cowpeas, Quote lowest price. Chas. L, 
Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 


Peas! Peas! Peas!—For sale. All Varie- 
ties. Irons and Running Speckles a special- 
ty. Write for prices. W. H. Franks, Wars 
then, Ga. 


One thousand 
Whippoorwills, 
mixed varieties. 
Weston, Ga, 


f. 0. b. 























Write, Worthington 








Whippoorwill 








bushels of peas for sale. 
Bunch, Speckle, Iron, and 
Write R. L. Stapleton, 














Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed. .$2.15 per bushel, our station, in 
good bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower 
& Co., Conover, N. C. 

PEPPER 

Large Sweet Pepper Plants 20c dozen, No 
stamps accepted. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 

POTATOES 





Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 
per thousand. , Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Genuine White Spanish potato plants $1.50 








per 1,000. Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N. C. 
Leading varieties potato plants, 1,000 
$1.45. Wake Plant Company, Morrisville, 


North Carolina, 


Sweet Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall 
and Porto Ricos. Price $1.50 per 1,000. J. 
G. Millican, Louise, Fla, 


Nancy Hall,, Triumph, and Porto Rico 
sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. 
a per thousand, N. Price, Gainesville, 
oe as 

Potato Plants—This season, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, f. o. b. Orange Heights Fla... Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Yam, L. H. Hall, Or- 
ange Heights, Fla. 














Moore’s Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall,” 
“Porto Rico,” and ‘Triumph’ — $1.75 per 
1,000. Write for wholesale price. G. D. 


Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


~ Nancy Hall, l, Porto Rico Potato Plants—- 
No more until after June 1st. Price after 
this date $1.40 per thousand, any size lots, 
Cc. B. Medlin, Box_ 21, Greenwood, 8. C. 


“Famous John ~ Barringer Pride 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. 
ders first on book. 
ton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico and Norton Yam, 1,000 to 10,000, $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 or more, $1.35 per 1,000, 
Will ship promptly and in good condition, 
J. M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 
per thousand; Southern Queen, Norton Yam, 
Short Vine, $1.25 per thousand. Will begin 
shipping in May. Terms cash, J. M. Huff- 
man, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, Box 30. 


“Nancy Hall, , Porto Rico Yam, Bunch Yam, 
Early Triumph, slips, $1.75 per 1,000, parcel 
post or express prepaid. After May 30, $1.40 
to first, second and third zones, $1.60 to 
fourth zone, prepaid. B. S. Braswell, Pick- 
ens, Miss. 


Potato Plants for Sale—Navi'v Iall 
per 1,000, Early Triumph, $1.75. Yellow 
Eastern Yams, Red Mobelian, Old Time 
Svanish each $1.25 per 1,000. Special prices 
to dealers. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. C, 
Taylor, Maiden, N, 


~ Sweet. Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Triumph, Yellow Vineless, $1.75 per thous- 
and; 3,000 for $5; Catawba. Yams $1.50 per 
thousand; 3,000 for $4. Will begin shipping 
in May. Let us book your order. Terms 
cash, Yoder Bros., _Hickory, | NW. C. 


Macklin's Sweet Potato _ Plants—Orders 
booked for “Norton,” ‘Dooley’ or ‘‘Pump- 
kin” Yam, “Sugar Yam,” “Providence,” 
“Triumph” and “Nancy Hall,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


oa SUDAN GRASS 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid,: 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


Pure Sudan Seed—Free of Johnson grass, 
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Jewel 
Rush or- 
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Early 














10 pounds, $2.50, prepaid; by grower on ex- 
perimental farm, G, H. Branham, Slaton, 
Texas, 

Certified Sudan Seed—Guaranteed free 
from Johnson grass. Thirty cents pound, 
Write for special prices large quantities, 


Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 
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Saturday, May 1 191syp ’ **! 
TOMATOES 


‘tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th, Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; 
1,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
1d over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
Ww Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
runded, P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Piants—All kinds, Sudan grass seed, chu- 
fas. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 




















Vatson melon seed 70 cents pound deliver- 
Gd. Aa Bi Middlebrooks, Barnesville, Ga. 





I'ur Sale—Choice Budded Pecan trees, “fifty 
cents each, Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia, 


“Peas! Peas!—All varieties. Beans and 
cane seed, Write for prices. Hattaway & 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Tomato, pepper and cabbage plants, $1.50 
per thousand, 25¢c 100 by mail. Celery $2.50 
per thousand, 50c 100. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, -N. C. 


“AN about that Union Tobacco made by 
farmers. Write Producers Tobacco Co., 
Reidsville, N. C. Coéperation, 


Leading varieties tomato plants and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
100 for 75c. Send money order or cash with 
order. Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants 35c 100; 300, 75c; 500 
$1.25; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid, Tomato plants 
25, 30c; 50, 40c; 100, 75c, postpaid, Also 
Nancy Hall potato plants, Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Dooley Yams, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Pumpkin Yam and Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. 
Tomato, cabbage, beets $1 per 1,000. Cauli- 
flower, pepper, eggplants $2, C. W. Waugh- 
tel, Homeland, Ga, 


























For Sale — Cowpeas— Several hundred 
bushels pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas— 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more, 
Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, etc, 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 
pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price. .Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Have you had your Local buy Union to- 
bacco from Producers Tobacco Co., Reids- 
ville, N. C.. Do it now. Everybody praises 
it. Coéperate. 











Write to Davis-Wagner Business College, 
Norfolk, Va., for Special Summer Rates. 
Practical courses, Full faculty, Positions 
for the e competent. 


“Have You Named Your Farm?—Write us 
for samples of Farm Stationery.  Illustra- 
tions furnished without extra charge, Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 


Ayers Peanut Planters — Plant three- 
fourths of all peanuts grown. Handle shell- 
ed or unshelled seed. Send for circulars, 
Ayers Impleme nt Works, Petersburg, Va. 


_ 

Sacrifice—My best utility pen (second 
cockerel, Memphis, 7 good hens) Dark Corn- 
ish, $18.50. Also 240 Incubator, Same as 
new. » eae. Bs Phillips, Secretary, Ranger, Ga. 


For Sale—Bee “hives, bee keepers supplies. 
Write for special price list. Ten thousand 
black locust telephone pins at five dollars 
per thousand, Roebuck Gin Company, Roe- 
buck, S. C, 

Home Canners—All sizes; used by U. S. 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collab- 
orators and farmers everywhere. For cata- 
log and special offer, write Royal Home 
Canncr Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—2 dollars 
bushel. 4-bushel bag peanuts, 4 dollars. 
Pure-bred Toulouse geese, 4 dollars pair. 
Pure-bred Dominique chickens, good layers, 
large show birds, 4 dollars, cock and hen; 
f.o.b. cars. S. W. Woodley, Creswell, N. C., 
Route 2, Box 54, 





























Eggs ‘From Pure-bred Stock of the Best 
Laying Strains—Black, White, Buff Orping- 
tons; White, Columbian, Silver Penciled, Par- 
tridge, Golden Wyandotte; Dark or White 
Cornish Game; Rhode Island Reds; Light 
Brahmas; White or Barred Rocks; Black or 
Buff Minorcas; Anconas; Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns; Single Comb, Brown, Buff or 
White Leghorns; White Guineas; White or 
Fawn Indian Runner Ducks; Toulouse Geese; 
$1.50 per sitting and up. Fox Terrier pups, 
or Berkshire pigs, $5 each. College View 
Farm, College Park, G 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas: 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility 











Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A 
Groome, Gre sensboro, N. Cc i 

Pecan Grove—T hirty < acres in budded trees 
6 and 7 years old, Address, Box 57, Poplar- 
ville, Miss, 





at you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C, 





For Sale—Good farm at station and town. 
Modern buildings. Cheap if sold in 30 days. 
Good terms, Write, Care “Owner,’’ Chula, 
Virginia, 

Virginia Farms—No. 448—554 acres and 
eleven room residence for $11,000. No. 67— 
Beautiful country home, 147 acres and fine 
modern residence at $11,000. No. 535—Best 
dairy, farm in Virginia. Completely equip- 
ped at $15.000. sEdward S, Wilder & Com- 


pany, Charlottesville, Virginia, 





Wanted: Letters on Silage Feeding 
Experiences 


ANY farmers have recently built 

new silos and your experience is 
wanted in a good concise letter. We 
are coOperating with The Progressive 
Farmer in getting some special let- 
ters for the issue of June 12 when the 
subject of silos will be treated. If 
you have had experience in feeding 
silage, please tell us of it, and be sure 
to get the letter in early. A good 
thing needs to be told and helped 
along. You might state the cost of 
the silo and tell how the cattle thrive 
and whether they give more milk. Is 
silage a cheap feed and do you want 
to do without a silo now since using 
one? 

Let us make this silo discussion in- 
teresting and profitable. The state of 
Kansas had 62 silos in use in 1909, 
Now, six years later, the Kansas 
farmers are using over 8,000 silos. If 
the Western states, with their rich 
corn and alfalfa lands and natural 
pastures, need silos, what about the 
South? Let us hear from the farm- 
ers who use silos. 

Notice the prize feature also. Send 
the letter to The Progressive Farm- 
er and do it the first rainy day, for 
these are busy times now. 

ALVIN J. REED, 
Dairy Farming Investigations, 
West Raleigh, N. 





An Unjust Form of Taxation 


HILE so much is being said about 

the regulation of taxation, it is 

strange that the system of double- 

taxation which prevails so extensive- 

ly should not receive the slightest 

notice either from our law-makers or 
the press. 

As an example of double taxation. 
A has a tract of land worth $1,000 
upon which he pays tax. A sells this 
land to B, taking B’s note for the pur- 
chase price. After this sale B pays 
tax upon the land and A pays upon 
the note given by B—making two 
taxes upon only one value. If all the 
property in the country should be 
sold on time, the amount of taxes on 
all such property would be doubled— 
the bigger the debt the greater the 
amount of taxation. 

In listing his property the taxpayer 
is allowed to deduct the amount of 
his indebtedness from the amount of 
his solvent credits. Why should not 
the same principle apply to all indebt- 
edness? The man who has solvent 
credits is generally in easy circum- 
stances, while the man who goes into 
debt in order to buy a home is gener- 
ally poor. Is it not a glaring incon- 
sistency to exempt the debts of the 
one and tax the indebtedness of the 
other? Let us allow the purchaser of 
a home to at least deduct what he 
owes on the purchase price from the 
assessed value of his land. 

A man should be taxed only upon 
what he really owns, and he does not 
own that for which he owes. 


Mebane, N. C. J. R. NEWLIN, 





Mrs. Crawford—Are your husband’s ob- 
jections to female suffrage practical? 

Mrs. Crabshaw—Perfectly practical, my 
dear. He's afraid there wouldn’t be enough 
political offices to go around,” 


Registered Poland-China Hogs. 


Bred sows and gilts, pigs, shoats for meat hogs. 
(mixed breeds.) Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotte cockerel. 80 eggs prepaid $3.50 Get 
prices on wants. 


G. W. TUGGLE, 





Watertown, Tenn. 


\BIG BEN’S 
Little Brother 


This dandy watch, Pocket 









FULLY GUARANTEED, 
Get one immediately, 
while they last, address 


BiG BEN PREMIUM CO., 
627 Temple Court Building 
ATLANTA, GA, 








Bave waste of time, seed, fodder. 


tories. it out of horses way, no waste of seed.”’ 


Saves seed and 


Bt. Louis, 





all short rain crops, by using the Thornburgh Side-Delivery Banch: 
eee ol vs Lan Bo dh , Oregon, writes, ‘Best assistance I’ve had in 16 
ears. Outs a third more ener hy in half the time, , cuts o 


Leaves crop in either loose bunches or windrows. 

Easily Attached to ag be Mower of sfoadnona es in center, stems out to dry quick. 
not pb hn to detach. SS h Bunchers 

ag ood warranted to work right. 

a regu » qed dee. 8 name. 


Birch Bye oy FE eg 


thy & Go.. MEE AS: Pacific fle Imp, Ca,. San F Go. Goer Gan Francisco, 


Dept. 6, 


(17) 429 


SIDE DELIVERY 
Sfromburgh BUNCHER ano WiNDROWER 


alfalfa, timothy, peas, flax, vetch, soy 
¥ er and Windrower, 


ean, puts hay in shape for quicker loading, 


ea 
tek her can folded for mozing, 
in every state. Pos' 
ats little—pays for itself every day. Write 
— nearest Sota or to us. 
Neb. 
iow Co., p Bd 





THE THORNBURGH BF MFG. “oO. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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For best results in canning all fruits, vegetables 
and berries for homeor market, get VirginiaCans, 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 
Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments, The 
proper amount of solder and flux with each can 
order. Special discount for early orders. Write 
for price list today 


VIRGINIA CAN ‘CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 


TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 








INCORPQRATED 


for catalog and full information. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





Special Summer 
Rates 
ARE NOW ON 


Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Steno- 
typy, Typewriting and English Courses. We train for Business Employment and Success. Send 


Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 





Auto- Fedan Hay Press | 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and Dower presses, 








= Us Rie 4 
rders and Con- Engine on same 
signments of Hay or Separate SW 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 









Rids chickens ant youl, house 
of lice and mites in 48 hours, 
No handling fowls. Vapors kil} 
insects. Big Bottle postpaid 50c. 


FREE. Agents Wanted 
W.H. METZGER MFG. « cont Dept. 55 UINCY, ILL. 


It Doubles the 





VENT OCcMey am Gol tls 
Cottonseed Meal! 


For Dairy Cows 


Half the food value of cotton- 
seed meal is wasted if you don’t 
feed the right kind of grain 
with it. 


The perfect dairy ration is 
1 bag of cottonseed meal to 3 
bags of Jewel Dairy Feed. 


Try one ton mixed this way. 
See how much more milk you 
can make for a dollar. We 
guarantee Jewel Feed to in- 
crease the milk flow. Ask your 
dealer for International Jewel 
Dairy Feed. Insist on Inter- 
national, 


INTERNATIONAL 
'§ Jewel Dairy Feed 


The perfect grain ration for 
mixing with cottonseed meal, oil- 
meal or other good and cheap 
concentrates. Containscorn meal, 
alfalfa meal, prime mill- feeds, 
feeding molasses, etc. Increases 

rofits at once. Keeps cows in 
ne condition. 


Mail the coupon for a FREE 
copy of our splendid 44-page illus- 
trated book, “A Guide to Profit- 
able Stock Raising.” 


Mail the Coupon 


He see 
MR. M. W. SAVAGE, President (68) 
International Sugar Feed Co. 
22, Memphis, Tenn. 

Send me a copy of your book, “A Guide to 
Profitable Stock Raising,’’ and samples of 
your feeds. Quote prices if no dealer in my 
vicinity. 

GN ee chen ecanecon suns suenaeed caer 








I am interested in 
....Dairy Feed ----Poultry Feed 
---- Hog Feed .... Horse Feed 

(Mark X in front of feed interested in) 

The name of my feed dealer is 











Money | back it it faite, lliustrat’d | 












BEFORE YOU BUY 


ROOFING! 


BEFORE YOU SPEND A DOLLAR, 


for roofing send for our big free 
samples “‘Everwear” Steel Roofing, 
wholesale factory prices and special \ 
30 day bargain offer. Get better roofing 
for half usual price. 
METAL SHINGLES 
$2.98 PER SQUARE. FREIGHT PAID 


New process. Lower prices than ever be- 
fore. Better than wooden shingles, “Ever- 
wear” Metal Shingles won't warp, curl or 
split. Fire can’t burn them. Easy to put 
on—we furnish tools free, pay freight and 
guarantee roofing. DON’T DELAY. Write 
for free roofing Book P. 

PER Savannah Fence & Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 








































Barred Rocks 


Exclusively from 


America’s 

i oe ce blood 

. Stacy’s Poultry Far 
gh) Saye yh ts, Virginia ” 











Send for illustrated booklet gotten out by 
our codperative society, The Sandhill Board 
of Trade. This book gives plain facts, fig- 
ures, and pictures of this section. I own 
several desirable farms bought right, which 
I am offering at bargain prices and on easy 
payments. Write today for book, telling me 
your wants, H. A, Page, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 








The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming’ and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments, For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber o., Department C. L., P. O, Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La, 


Cheap Land—For stock raising, grain, 
grass, tobacco, truck, and general farming; 
ideal surroundings, mild climate, and fertile 
soil, Get in on the bottom; land is advanc- 
ing very rapidly; this is your opportunity, 
One, five hundred acres rich land, two mil- 
lion feet timber, well improved, good build- 
ings, stock, tools, feed and etc, Nineteen 
thousand dollars; good terms. Fifty-five 
acres, well located, good land, five-room 
dwelling, out buildings, 1,750, good terms, 
Eighty-five acres, improved, good buildings, 
two miles from Blackstone, on good road, 
stock, tools, feed, etc. Five thousand, good 
terms. Descriptions of these and other de- 
sirable homes, that are being offered at a 
sacrifice, sent free. Write us today, The 
Realty Company of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
| stone, Va. 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





pd EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS 


UNI VERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
5 EIT! OFFICE. RENTERED $'SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 8, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eaci of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Fighting Weeds: Aim First at Pre- 
vention, Then Eradication. Mail articles 
by May 5. 


Bubject—Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, Cost, 
and Plans for Building Them, Mail ar- 
ticles by May 12 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 








RAISE WHEAT— 
AND 

THRESH 

WITH THIS 
MACHINE 


— 
PAYS GOOD PROFITS 


Capacities from 20 
to 40 Bushels Per 
Hour 


Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out your grain cleanly, quickly 


d cheaply. ti 
oa Goapele of oats per hour, We would like to tel 
able cost of Gray Line machines. 


ane THR 


Sizes to fit your requ 
stand heavy service 


Simple in construction and takes up little room, Cylinder 23 inches wide. 


Threshes 20 
1 you more—the advantages to you, and the reason- 


ESHERS 


irements at prices you can afford. Weigh light and 
. Staunch construction—little repair expense, “A 


wonder for quick, clean work,”’ users say. Require medium power—ideal 


for hilly districts. 


she: ree s 
Mg eng free, rite for it to 


Powers, Saw Machines, 
Ensilage Cutters 


Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 


Catalog 
Ye 


A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 20 SOUTH St., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. . 











Good, reliable 





and cleans the peanuts thoroughly—the vines are sold as hay at fancy prices. hin, 
pays for itself thru our community plan. Pick your own peanuts and make money picking for 
others. Clip this ad. and send for full particulars of our offer, catalog and testimonials. 


| The National Machine Corp., Dept. A. Suffolk, Va. 


Let Us Ship You A. 
LILLISTON 
Peanut Picker 


We want to place one of our modern, improved Peanut Pickers in each community where 
Peanuts are grown. More peanuts are planted this year than ever—get a picker now and make 
money. The ‘ Lilliston” is the latest improved on the market and givesbetter service. Picks 


Machine soon 


agents wanted. 











7 YOS'VE HEARD SO MUCB ABGUT—built especially to sew lumber better und guicker 


than any other mill, and to /ast lomger. 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


. little mill you ever saw—easyto handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 


& » gert quoractecd ’ seceder, steel 


We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. . 


head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 


lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 


Address Nearest Point. 
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ask him to get it 


Not in the Trust 





Pop, MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO. 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Ine. 


for you. Manufactured by 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. 6. 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co6peration and Marketing 





Contributing Editors:/ £. 





« GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive C i Nati 





i Farmers’ Unton 








GET THE BOYS OVER SIXTEEN 
TO JOIN THE UNION 


And the Girls, Too—Then Recognize 
Them—Make Young Fellows Coun- 
ty Delegates Sometimes 


OINING the corn club and pig club 
J is a progressive step for your 
boys to make, but have you encour- 
aged them to join the Farmers’ Un- 

ion? After a boy 
passes 16 years 
of age he is eligi- 
ble to member- 
ship. The organi- 
zation needs the 
farm .boys and 
young men within 
its ranks, and they 
need the Farmers’ 
Union. 

MR. GREEN It matters not 
how successful a boy may be in rais- 
ing corn and pigs, disappointment 
surely awaits him if he doesn’t place 
himself in position to market his pro- 
ducts profitably. These boys should 
be taught that production is only a 
part of the business of agriculture, 
and that no profits can accrue unless 
the commercial end of the business is 
properly handled. Codperation as it 
is taught by the Farmers’ Union, and 
as it is being practically applied in 
many localities, must be put into 
practical operation before the aver- 
age farmer can make profitable mar- 
ket connection. Without it product- 
ive energy, however faithfully ap- 
plied, means more or less wasted ef- 
fort. 

* * 

Members of every Local Union in 
North Carolina should make a cam- 
paign this year to get the boys over 
16 in the vicinity into the Farmers’ 
Union. If you have a boy who is elig- 
ible give him his dues, or give hima 
way to earn a dollar and then en- 
courage him to go along with you to 
the meetings of the Local Union, 
elect him delegate to your county 
meetings occasionally, and give all 
the boy members something to do in 
the organization. It’s just as impor- 
tant for farm boys to be active mem- 
bers of an organization that is pro- 
moting organized marketing as it is 
to be taught how to grow pigs and 
corn. 

‘ee 


And those faithful and industrious 
tomato club girls should also have 
a place in the Farmers’ Union. With 
a superior product of standard 
weight and quality, the next most im- 
portant thing is to find a profitable 
market for their canned products. 
Many of these girls have the bulk of 
last year’s product on hand, because 
a demand has not yet been created 
sufficiently large to take the product 
at a premium over the ordinary fac- 
tory product. Here is where the need 
for codperation in selling comes in 
In every line of agricultural effort 
the selling end of the business stands 
out as the one important, but sadly 
neglected, part of the business of 
farming, and it is always in the com- 
mercial or business side of farming 
that the keenest disappointments are 
encountered. 

a a. 


With the farm boys and girls and 
women as active members of the Lo- 
cal Farmers’ Union your neighbor- 
hood will then be in position to de- 
velop and maintain a genuine rural 
community spirit, and in this kind of 
atmosphere it willnot be so very dif- 
ficult to produce the concert of effort 
needed to get the best results in all 
lines of codperative effort. 

If your County Union should offer 
prizes to the Local Unions in the 
county that report the greatest num- 
ber of boys and girls on the roll as 
members next January, it might stim- 


ulate greater effort in a campaign for 
more younger members. A Pha Aral 





Virginia Union Emphasizes Education 
and Marketing 


HE present outlook for the Union 

in Virginia is especially good, 
The officers and members are striving 
earnestly to solve the problem of 
marketing in a more economical man- 
ner the products of our farmers. We 
realize very sensibly the difficulty of 
the task before us, but we also realize 
that it is a problem we must solve 
if we would greatly benefit our mem- 
bers. To that end we are urging the 
farmer to strive to produce a better 
and a greater variety of crops and to 
study classification and standardiza- 
tion. The utter lack of classification 
and the entire absence of any stand- 
ard of quality causes an annual loss 
to the farmer of an enormous sum 
due to the fact that no standard of 
quality is recognized by the dealer. or 
insisted on by the farmer, and often 
the producer of a most excellent arti- 
cle is compelled to sell at exactly the 
same price prevailing for an inferior 
article. This could be very largely 
overcome by intelligent community 
cooperation in grading and _ selling 
products. 

In conclusion I would say that the 
greatest obstacle to real progress is 
the lack of education and information 
among the people of the rural sec- 
tions. Many, many lives in our coun- 
try consist of three things, working 
long hours, eating hurriedly and 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion, with 
no time devoted to reading and im- 
provement; no definite plan or sys- 
tem for the year’s work, just simply 
doing the same thing over and over, 
year after year, not knowing and ap- 
parently not caring whether he is 
farming at a loss or not. 

In a word I would say in the lan- 
guage of another, “My people perish 
for the lack of knowledge.” 

D. M. BLANKINSHIP, 

Naruna, Va. State Secretary. 





The Price-rise Bait 


C- SEEMS to be a difficult problem 
to solve, why it is that the price of 
cotton is rising now, just after the 
report has been sent out showing that 
the 1914 crop totaled about 17,000,600 
bales, the biggest crop in the history 
of cotton-growing in the South; and, 
too, the fact that the European war 
has cut off a great part of the demand 
for the staple. We are pleased at the 
fact that this is the case, but it is 
ever thus, that just about planting 
time the price goes up for baiting pur- 
poses, especially after the price is low 
during the ginning season. 

Farmers, in the name of prosperity 
and better times, let me urge you not 
to bite this one time. You have e 
situation in your hands. You wil 
the next few weeks determine 
price of cotton next fall. A big acre- 
age and big crop will mean, as it 
ways does, that you will not r« 

a living price for your cotton, 
by reducing your acreage you cat 
push the price up and keep it up. It 
is in my opinion, nothing more caus- 
ing the rise in the price of cotton 
than the talk of reduced acreage, and 
the hopes of the speculators of bait- 
ing you. Then if the talk of reduced 
acreage will cause the price to ad- 
vance, what would it mean for the 
acreage to actually be reduced one- 
third? F. GROVER BRITT, 
Sec’y-Treas. Robeson County Farm- 
ers’ Union, Lumberton, N. C. 





On account of defective etc., 
ped The Progressive Farmer a short 
ago, but I find that I love the paper so 
that I do not want to be without it. I think 
it is one of the best farm papers, I enclose 
you my check for $1 for a year’s subscript- 

ion.—W, J. Callahan, Critz, Va. 
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Saturday, May 1, 1915] 


OUR WEEKLY LETTER FROM 
SUNNY HOME 


Have Green Grass About the Home 
Grounds—A Lesson From the Cot- 
ton Market Situation—Clean Up 
the Fields and Use Machinery 


N THE outward adornment of the 

home, the general opinion seems to 
be that grass takes first rank. There 
are few sections of the world where 
grass will grow 
that it is not made 
use of by people 
of taste to lend 
its charms toward 
the adornment of 
their homes, and 
where it is thus 
employed it very 
generally is found 
playing the major 
part — acting as 
the base upon which a general beauty 
scheme is founded. To my mind, few 
grounds are ever as beautiful, no 
matter how adorned otherwise, as 
they would be were a rich sward 
present. 

A beautiful garden of roses or a 
splendidly grouped mass of shrub- 
bery looks as if the finishing touch 
were lacking until grass comes to add 
its charm to the foreground, and I 
always catch myself looking to see if 
the rear grounds, too, have received 
the finishing touch that green grass 
gives. Rich men all over the United 
States purchase lots at prices that 
would stagger the ordinary farmer; 
then almost the first thing they do 
toward beautifying them is to seed 
heavily in grass and manure liberally 
to encourage the grass to put forth 
its greatest effort. 

The farmer can have around his 
home for almost nothing this same 
beautifier that the man of wealth 
pays his thousands for, and, too, it 
will add more charm to the ordinary 
home than it will to the home that 
costs thousands. If you don’t be- 
lieve this take a plain log cabin out 
in an open  field—whitewash the 
building, then train vines to run over 
it, and all around grow a dense green 
carpet of grass. If this place is within 
sight of the road you will find trav- 
elers stopping to enjoy for a brief 
period the wonderful beauty of the 
scene. 

Let’s do all we can to drive the 
desolate, barren dooryard out of our 
Southland and—if it is nowhere else 
on the farm—let us have grass about 
| our homes, at least. There is no place 
\in the South where—with a little 
| work and less expense in cash—some 
‘sort of grass cannot be made to grow. 
| Work the yards up deep this spring, 
\if the soil be poor, fertilize liberally, 
and sow to cowpeas. Cut the vines 
off in August or September; level and 
smooth the lawn carefully, making 
the soil solid at the same time; then 
sow with the sort of grass that makes 
the best sod on the sort of soil you 
have, and in your climate. Marty 
times a very deep, sandy soil may be 
improved greatly by hauling clay and 
giving it a top-dressing of this. 

“ex 





MR. FRENCH 


It might be a good thing to keep in 
mind the fact that a few of our long- 
headed Southern men have got rich 
during the past six months buying 
our six and seven-cent cotton and 
exporting it, or holding and selling 
on our home markets. The South as 
a whole hasn’t lost—by considerable 
—all the money that has been lost on 
the 1914 cotton crop; but the farmer 
of the South has been the loser, and 
always will be, I suspect, until he 
gets to be as smart as the other fel- 
low. The time hasn’t arrived yet for 
disinterested philanthropists to take 
the farmers and their wives and pro- 
tect them during periods of inclem- 
ent weather, and when that time does 
come I hope to be able to change to 
some other line of work; for I don’t 
wish anybody to put me in a cradle 
and rock me, 

But I want to see the time come 
when the farmer will be so well edu- 
cated, so well trained in business 


methods, and his business so well 
financed, that he will be abundantly 
able to care for himself during times 
of stress. And a good time for us to 
make a start toward this much-to-be- 
desired condition is right now, by 
fixing to feed ourselves and our live- 
stock this present year, and while we 
are about it let us raise enough of 
food necessities to have some to sell. 

Then try to give the children on 
the farms a better chance at school- 
ing than they have ever had before. 
Then let us keep them on the farm, 
after the farm has furnished means 
for this education, by—among other 
things—letting them know that be- 
cause we have not made a roaring 
success of farming as a business, isn’t 
by reason of anything being wrong 
with the business; but that we are 
inefficiently equipped in training or 
capital or both to handle our business 
and that we are now making it our 
business to see that our children are 
properly equipped for their life work, 
and are expecting them to push the 
business of agriculture into premier 
place among all the businesses of the 
land. 

It takes such a little time to re- 
move from a field one single obstruc- 
tion to cultivation that we all might 
do this much at least for our culti- 
vated fields this season. I know of 
one rock out in a big field that has 
cost the owner of the farm $2 or $3 
in wasted time and broken-down 
plants during the past five years, and 
in one hour’s time—that we will call 
worth 50 cents—I could have dug a 
hole beside that rock deep enough 
that, when the rock had been rolled 
into it, would have left nothing with- 
in reach of the plow. Men have been 
working around that rock for 75 
years. Everything of this sort adds 
to the cost of production, and to re- 
duce the cost of production is our 
big farm problem. 

The gradual removal of obstruc- 
tions has been a steady business on 
Sunny Home Farm for 14 years now. 
Our experience last fall in seeding 
grain on the home place, where the 
20-acre to 35-acre fields contain prac- 
tically no obstructions, then going to 
the newly acquired farm, where the 
obstructions run from 30 to 100 per 
acre, was a practical demonstration 
to us that obstructions to cultivation 
are both vexatious and very costly. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


HOW THE FARMER CAN IN- 
CREASE POULTRY PROFITS 


Community Circles Recommended to 
Increase the Quality of the Produce 
of the Farmer’s Poultry Yard—Send 
for Bulletin No. 656 


A COOPERATIVE plan to reduce 
the enormous waste now caused 
by the careless marketing of eggs is 
outlined in Farmers’ Bulletin 656, 
“The Community Egg Circle,” which 
has just been published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
is estimated that under the present 
haphazard methods of gathering and 
marketing eggs nearly 8 per cent of 
the country’s output is a total loss. 
Since the annual production of poul- 
try and eggs in the United States is 
valued at more than $600,000,000—a 
sum equal to the value of the hay or 
wheat crop—the importance of reduc- 
ing this loss is obvious. 

The individual farmer too often re- 
gards his eggs as a mere by-product 
to which it is hardly worth his while 
to devote himself seriously; in conse- 
quence he is inclined both to neglect 
his poultry and to gather his eggs 
whenever he happens to have a spare 
moment or two. In consequence the 
output of his poultry yard is not only 
small to begin with, but a large pro- 
portion of it has begun to spoil before 
it reaches the hands of the country 
merchants. They usually buy the 
eggs on “case count,” paying the same 
price for good, bad, and indifferent. 
The large markets, however, do not 
pay the same price and reject many 
altogether; in consequence the price 
per egg to the farmer is made suffi- 











ciently low to provide a safe margin 
and to cover the loss on eggs of poor 
quality. 

These conditions have been so firm- 
ly established by long usage that the 
individual unaided can do little to al- 
ter them. Community codperation, 
however, can quickly raise the stand- 


ard of the eggs shipped from any one | 


neighborhood, and with the standard 
the price. The fancy trade is quite 
willing to pay more for a guaranteed 
article and the extra cost of produc- 
ing the guaranteed article is more 
in pains than in cash. 

The plan outlined in the bulletin al- 
ready mentioned calls for the organi- 
zation of a community egg circle 
which should include as soon as pos- 
sible enough members to warrant the 
employment of a manager. Each mem- 
ber agrees to gather his eggs daily 
and in hot weather twice a day, to 
keep them in a cold place, and to de- 
liver none that 


days old. No eggs are to be washed } 


and the male bird is to be kept away 
from the flock except during the mat- 
ing season. 

The manager of the circle inspects, 
grades, and markets as a whole the 
deliveries the members make to him. 
Payment is made to the members in 
proportion to the number of eggs of 
each grade that they deliver and the 
prevailing miarket prices, less their 
proportion of necessary expenses. 
The bulletin also gives suggestions 
for convenient receipt forms which 
will enable the members to check up 
their payments with their deliveries. 

Such a system will enable the circle 
to make arrangements for the deliv- 
ery of regular supplies to the best 
and most discriminating class of 
trade. There is always a demand for 
guaranteed eggs on the part of clubs, 
hotels, restaurants, and even well-to- 
do private families, but the individual 
farmer rarely has a sufficient output 
to enable him to make a contract 
with any of these consumers, and the 
country merchant has no means to 
guarantee to the consumer the eggs 
that he buys from individuals over 
whom he has no control. Codpera- 
tive marketing also enables the eggs 
to be put up in attractive cartons 
which can be turned into valuable 
mediums of advertising and reduces 
the expense of shipments. The in- 
creased returns, furthermore, will en- 
courage the producer to devote more 
time and care to his stock, better 
hens will be kept, they will be kept in 
better condition, and in consequence 
there will be more eggs as well as 
better ones to market. 

Every farmer should send for this 
bulletin. 





THE WHOLE OR NONE 


An Easterner who had bought a farm in 


California had heard of his neighbor's talent | 


for raising large potatoes, so sent his farm- 
hand over to get a hundred pounds. 

“You go back home,’’ answered the talent- 
ed farmer to the messenger, “and tell your 
boss that I won't cut a potato for any one,’’ 
—Exchange, 





“Every one in our family is some kind of 
an animal,” said Jimmie to the amazed 
preacher, 


“Why, you shouldn’t say that!” the good 
man exclaimed, 

“Well,’’ said Jimmie, ‘“‘Mother’s a dear, the 
baby is mother’s little lamb, I’m the kid and 


dad’s the goat.’’—Exchange, 





is more than seven | 


(19) 431 


EMEMBER that 
India and Egypt will 
grow more food stuffs at 
the expense of Cotton 
| acreage. 


It is your opportunity, 
whilst cutting down your 
acreage, to increase your 
| yields of Cotton, and, by 
| the use of well-selected 
‘seed, grow better Cotton 
| of greater value than ever 
before. Nitrate of Soda 
will enable you to do this, 





| For free useful literature on Cotton 
i and other crops send post card to 


| WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 


to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints f 


D: 
a and —- Valuable information free te 
Bete” ith Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO If 


Ican save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Grades Roads. 
Ditches. Levels 
Land. 







road grader. No 
days wheels or levers. Noth- 
trial. Money- ing to get out of fix. 
back guarantee. Simple-Practical. 
Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
and factoryprices. Qwensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., Incorporated, Box 605 Gwensboro, Ky. 



















Over 150 styles for 
) every 
; sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
cattle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new gatalog and sample to test, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Ce. Dept. 87 - Cleveland, Ohle 


Bermuda 


Grass Seed cality in America, 


Bed rock prices. Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free ample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


oun. Re: IRLG. Stitt & Son 


south. Re- 

peat orders 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 


Special Sale of Breeders 


pidly. Order 

today. 

Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
with seal brown backs and the turn- 
ed combs that indicate vigor and the 
laying habit. Eggs andstock ofallages 
STURTEVANT BROS. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 60, Kushia, Alabama 


purpose—hogs 











Finest grade—high 
germination. Rais- 
ed in Yuma Valley; 
best Bermuda lo- 




















Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world. 











Write For The 
Rawiings 
Catalog. 











64 inches apart, 


“Red Star” Transplanter 


The accurate, easily operated Trans- 
planter. Sets plants uniform dept, Works 
well under all soil conditions. Does the 

: « work of many hands. Ask 
nf your dealer about it today or 
write us. 

We are makers also of the 
famous Rawlings Pulveri- 
zers, Roland Plows, Disc 
Markers, Weeders, etc, 


Sold by your dealer 


~ / 
Rawlings Implement Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


4 
4 
/ 











TOMATO PLANT 







Prices by mail postpaid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1 
$1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000, 10,000 and 
delivery guaranteed or money refunded. 


Strong, healthy plants grown in open field, READY NOW for shipment, 


P. D. FULVWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 







Ten Million LIVINGSTON 
GLOBE TOMATO PLANTS 


.25. By express not prepaid, 500 for $1; 1000 for 
over at $1.25 per 1000. Place ordernow. Safe 


You can have your husband say this not only at your 
first breakfast together, but morning after morning. 


If you should discover that every woman in your town used the same coffee you would never rest until 
you had tried it. 


A great many more women than live in your town are using Arbuckles’ Coffee. In millions of homes 
throughout the country, Arbuckles’ is considered necessary to make breakfast complete. So rapidly.has its 
sale increased, so popular has it become, that today more of it is sold than any other packaged coffee. 
Arbuckles’ is pure coffee,—contains no chicory. 


Get a package from your grocer today—either the whole bean or the ground. Notice the smiles of 
satisfaction at the breakfast table. Try it. Give your family the enjoyment of drinking the most popular 
Coffee in America. 





SS — : n 
= aS aR ai | Make your coffeé earn 
MM epi SE, lovely gifts for you 
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Ht} Save the signatures on every 
Arbuckle wrapper. 


Get beautiful, useful gifts—ar- 


ticles you have always wanted. 

Nill Arbuckles’ premiums aic al- 
-- most as famous as Aibuckles’ 

: ‘Coffee. In one year we gave 


away over a million o. one pre- 
mium alone! Send for our bi 

Premium Catalog showing 1 

of our most popular premiums. 

Write today to 

Arbuckle Brothers, 

71 Q-2 Water 8t., 
New York. 











